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SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


THE INEFFICIENCY OF THE PEWS. 


About eighteen hundred years ago 
there appeared in Palestine a teacher sent 
from God, “who spake as never man 
spake.” The subject of his teaching was 


that which is still weekly presented by 
about “thirty thousand” preachers scat- 
tered over ourland. Itisa subject of the 
greatest importance—“ what man is to be- 
lieve concerning God, and what duty God 
requires of man.” He expressly disclaim- 


ed all purposes of teaching men the secu- 
lar sciences or arts. He offered no in- 
struction on civil law or medicine. Yet 
He professed to inculcate the truths of the 
most important of all sciences, the know- 
ledge of God’s will and to guide men in 
the practice of the most valuable of all 
arts, the art of living well. He expound- 
ed the laws of an all wise, all mighty, all 
merciful sovereign, designed for the gov- 
ernment of the intelligent subjects of His 
vast universe, and he taught the remedies 
for the most terrible disease, which ever 
visited earth—the disease of sin. He de- 
clined meddling with politics and yet ex- 
pounded principles whose reception and 
adoption would give wise and beneficent 
rulers to obedient and law-abiding sub- 
jects. He expressly disclaimed all inter- 
ference between men, as a judge of their 
petty disputes, and yet taught such les- 
sons of meekness, gentleness, integrity 
and honesty, as would, if reduced to prac- 
tice, supersede the necessity of courts, 
erase all penal statutes, vacate all jails 
and penitentiaries and leave gibbets to 
rot unused and forgotten. Over all the 
relations of human life he threw the sweet 
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and gentle sanctities of a Faith, whose 
blessed fruits would more than repair the 
ruins of the Fall. He spent three years 
in the work of teaching these fundamen- 
tal and far reaching truths. He sustained 
his Divine authority thus to teach, by in- 
controvertible evidences that he had been 
sent from God. At his touch the blind 
received their sight, the lepers were 
cleansed and the lame walked. His voice 
gave speaking to the dumb, and deaf ears 
opened to his command. The “cold dull 
ear of death” was pierced by his words 
of authority and the dead arose to life 
from the bier or came forth from tombs 
of putrefaction; though clothed with the 
garments of the grave, yet reanimated 
with the quickened soul. The emissaries 
of hell obeyed his mandate, forsook the 
miserable bodies they had possessed and 
howling and shrieking fled to their con- 
genial homes of misery and despair. He 
gave the most unequivocal proofs of a 
divine kindness in an uninterfupted se- 
ries of acts of benevolence which gave 
food to the hungry—health to the sick 
and joy to the mourner. Of his desire to 
benefit man and the sincerity of his devo- 
tion to the promotion of his best interests, 
a life of self denial crowned with death 
in his behalf, leave not the shadow of a 
doubt. To attest at once the truth of his 
mission—the divinity of his nature and 
the approbation of His God, he rose tri- 
umphantly from the grave and ascended 
visibly to the Home in the Heavens, 
whose glory and brightness he had for a 
while laid aside, to be clothed in human 
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flesh, to minister to human want and to 
exalt human nature. 

It does not appear that he adopted the 
prescriptions of any rules of art in his 
teachings, or conformed, in the structure 
of his discourses, to any school of Rheto- 
ric. No place was reckoned by him as 
specially set apart for the exercise of his 
functions., Now we hear him in the tem- 
ple, gorgeous in its magnificence and 
crowded with the devotees of a system 
which, in the splendor and solemnity of 
its ritual, is unrivalled in time. Anon he 
selects the deck of a fishing boat as a pul- 
pit, and then with the blue arch of Hea- 
ven for a roof and the mountain-side for 
a chamber of audience, he alternately 
gave furth the lessons of his wisdom, or 
rebuked and denounced the violators of 
the law whose solemn and beneficent 
teachings he unfolded and applied. Yet 
this teacher, with eighty-two others cloth- 
ed by him with miraculous power to sus- 
tain their doctrine, and imbued with his 
wisdom, failed, in three years, to gather 
from among men, already theoretically in- 
structed in most of the fundamentals of 
his doctrine, over five hundred who evin- 
ced a practical assent to its truths. Even 
those whom he deputed to teach in his 
name, after years of association with him, 
were still ‘foolish and slow of heart to 
believe” the essential principles of the 
system, whose solemn and awful myste- 
ries remained unread riddles to their 
minds, till taught and led by a Divine 
Spirit to apprehend their meaning, and 
appreciate their facts. For such a result 
so inconsonant with the conclusions of 
those who Yevolve on the preacher the re- 
sponsibility for the full success of the 
truths he proclaims, we have a most sat- 
isfactory, however humiliating, reason as- 
signed. They who saw and heard him 
unbenefitted, we are assured were such as 
**did not believe.” Even his omission to 
perform some of his “‘ mighty works” in 
a certain plan is ascribed to the unbelief 
of its inhabitants. He and his doctrine 
were alike despised and rejected of men. 
The rulers, the teachers of the Jaw, and 
the holiest men of the sects, according to 
their own laws, refused to countenance 


this Great Teacher, by numbering them- 
selves among his Disciples, and even the 
**common people who heard him gladly,” 
so far failed properly to appreciate his 
doctrine, that the multitude which one 
day hailed his approach with loud Ho- 
sannahs, on the next with blood-thirsty 
zeal and vociferous exclamations of “ cru- 
cify him!” “crucify him!!” attested at 
once their failure rightly to accept his in- 
structions and the instability and fickle- 
ness of popular favour. 

That the pulpit is not as efficient as it 
ought to be, and that, of the “ thirty 
thousand preachers” of our country, not 
one has approached within the bounds of 
a full imitation of Him, who is alike the 
founder of the faith they preach, and the 
best pattern of its principles, no sane 
man will, for a moment, deny. 

Still it may be a question, whether 
either the premises or conclusions of the 
author of the article—‘‘the Inefficiency 
of the Pulpit’”’—published in the Febru- 
ary number of the Messenger, have just 
presented the real nature or cause of that 
inefficiency. 

For there is no authority in the state- 
ments of that system of moral truth which 
the preacher is entrusted to explain and 
enforce, for the position that on the minis- 
try is devolved the responsibility for the 
conversion of men, They are appointed 
to declare the truth as presented in the 
Bible, to expound the law of God as man’s 
rule of life and dispense the offer of the 
Gospel as the remedy provided by God 
for man’s estate of sin and misery. But 
the “ excellency of the power’—the effi- 
ciency of the means employed, is declar- 
ed “ to be of God and not of man.” The 
ministry may fail in rightly dividing the 
truth. They may not be successful stu- 
dents or clear expositors of the Bible. 
They may fail to arrest the attention or 
excite the thirst of men for divine know- 
ledge, but abundant evidence is given in 
the facts and illustrations presented by 
the writer, that as means by which God 
works, the special cause of failure he alle- 
ges is not entitled to the importance as- 
signed to it by him. In his own enume- 
ration—those who deliver written ser- 
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mons have been recognized by the divine 
agent as much as others. It is as rea- 
sonable and proper to cite a Wesley or 
Whitfield as exceptions, as to cite Chal- 
mers and Davies as such. An advocate 
of written sermons might sustain his po- 
sitions by scores of brilliant illustrations 
and point to the former as exceptions to 
his theory. It is not denied that, as in 
all other forms of popular address, adven- 
titious advantages are not to be despised, 
but we are by no means to consider those 
which any one person possesses as there- 
fore necessarily desirable for success by 
another. The personal appearance of a 
speaker, for instance, often becomes an 
element of power. The voice and ges- 
ture—the mere proprieties of manner, tone 
and emphasis are all matters worthy of 
consideration. But we by no means ex- 
pect to find ‘“‘three thousand preachers” 
who are all endowed with the same gifts. 
It deserves consideration, too, that some- 
times one speaker finds an element of 
power in some peculiar characteristic, 
which in another is a decided disadvan- 
tage. There are living illustrations of 
the fact that a voice of peculiar intona- 
tion is with one an insuperable barrier to 
his securing popular favour, while with 
another the same singular voice is one of 
many commendations to acceptance. John 
Randolph’s tone of voice from another 
man’s mouth might have been as great 
an impediment as from his it became a 
decided advantage. Some men’s methods 
of study, of successful thinking, are de- 
pendent on quiet and retirement. Others 
think most rapidly and successfully in a 
bustle. The excitement of a crowded 
court room—the very murmur and noise 
of half-suppressed voices, and the move- 
ments of such a crowd—have become to 
the Lawyer, accustomed to intellectual 
effort, on such occasions, a kind of incen- 
tive and a necessary stimulus, The pul- 
pit orator on the contrary, addresses a 
quiet and solemn assembly. True he 
ought to feel the importance of his mes- 
sage and the urgency of the cause he 
pleads as much then as in the retirement 
of the study. But the very feeling may 
overcome the proper operation of his re- 
flecting powers. 
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Such being the case, we need not be 
surprised that there are diversities of gifts 
and diversities of ministrations under the 
Dispensation of the same Spirit. While 
then it is not pretended that our clergy 
are all that they ought to be, either in 
preparation for their duties or in their 
performance—it is at least questionable 
whether as a class of moral teachers they 
do not effect as much, or even more than 
others. But it is not here designed so 
much to meet and refute the positions of 
the writer, as merely to raise some doubt 
of their soundness and direct attention to 
a cause which can be better sustained as 
the reason for the alleged, and to some ex- 
tent admitted, failure of the preaching of 
the Gospel in our country to produce all 
the effects desired by good men and legit- 
imately expected. Under the same genc- 
ral statement made by the writer referred 
to—in respect of the admitted necessity 
of a divine agency in the work of renew- 
ing men’s natures, it must of course be 
held with him, that as the dispensation of 
the Spirit recognises the necessity of 
means, it is perfectly proper to consider 
the suitableness or unsuitableness of those 
means. -Now in the work of propagating 
religious truth in our country, there are 
emphatically two parties in the enterprise. 
Not only must preachers have hearers, 
but the proper sort of hearers, and not 
only must hearers have preachers, but 
they must also afford those preachers the 
advantages necessary to the successful 
prosecution of their duties. 

The Scriptures very clearly unfold the 
obligations and duties of the ministry, 
while prescribing the nature of the office. 
They are to expound diligently and faith- 
fully the truths of the Bible. “In season 
and out of season,” must they ‘ reprove, 
rebuke and exhort.” But corresponding 
duties and obligations rest on the hearers. 
“Take heed how ye hear’—‘“ He that 
hath ears let him hear,” are divine pre- 
cepts and are enforced by the Saviour in 
that memorable parable, in which the one 
sower finds his seed, though all good, un- 

productive in three out of four kinds of 
ground on which it had fallen. Still are 
there ‘‘ wayside,” “thorny ground” and 
“stony ground” hearers. The minister 
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must seek out acceptable words—but these 
words must find accepting ears. He must 
be a wise scribe, well instructed and able 
to bring forth things new and old out of 
the divine treasury, but these treasures are 
vuinly offered to hearts either closed to 
their reception, or gorged with the trifles 
and trash of mere worldly interests. 
Paul stipulates for ministers who are not 
novices—but he also requires that the 
hearers give attention to the things which 
are spoken by men apt to teach, and the 
practical power of the gospel, however 
faithfully ministered, even by Apostolic 
gifts and zeal and piety, we are taught, 
will be evinced only by them, who are 
doers as well as hearers of the word. If 
the preacher must give attention to read- 
ing and to exhortation—make full proof 
of his ministry, and show himselfa work- 
man that need not be ashamed, so on the 
other hand, the hearer must take heed 
lest he be hardened through the deceit- 
fulness of sin, and desire the sincere milk 
of the word that he may grow thereby, in 
all wisdom and spiritual understanding of 
the truth which makes wise to salvation. 

Nor are preachers to be considered 
altogether responsible for the listlessness 
and negligence of their hearers. The 
comparisons instituted between the per- 
formances of the pulpit and those of the 
bar, the hustings or the legislative hall, 
leave out of view a most important ele- 
ment of success in the latter. Not to 
advert to the very obvious ground of dis- 
similarity in the cases, as presented in 
the fact, that fewer men in proportion to 
the numbers in each class, win an admi- 
rable fame in the secular than in the re- 
ligious class, there is another most impor- 
tant consideration to be presented. The 
very attention, whose want is the matter of 
complaint in speaking of the perform- 
ances of the preachers, the interest in the 
subject which it is confessedly beyond his 
power or province unaided to awaken, in 
these latter cases generally exists. The 
jury are bound by oath to attend, and 
in important causes the testimony of the 
cases and the sympathetic influences of 
crowds of interested auditors, waken 
their minds to those attitudes of attention 
so desirable. So in political gatherings. 








The speaker addresses men on topics on 
which they are feeling. They read on 
it—they talk over it on the grounds, at 
home, by the roadside, Every neighbor 
aids to excite the interest. Besides, they 
feel a persnal concern in the issue, and 
are enlisted on one side or the other. The 
efforts of the legislative halls which de- 
serve to be introduced into the discussion, 
(for it is not necessary to advert to the 
prosy harangues, to be printed for con- 
stituents,) may be placed in the same 
category. But further, it must be borne 
in mind, that under circumstances which 
are similar, as in those occasions of reli- 
gious interest called Revivals, the results 
of the preacher’s efforts are decidedly far 
more successful than those of the politi- 
cal speakers. In a political contest, how 
comparatively sligiit are the differences in 
the principles advocated by the opposing 
parties, and yet how few, scarcely any, 
are made from the one side to the 
other? But the preacher advocates a 
cause to which his hearers are naturally, 
habitually, by education, by feeling, and 
(as they think) by interest, most inveter- 
ately hostile. The fashions of the world, 
a kind of reputation, sympathy, worldly 
relations and duties are all opposed to the 
preacher’s success. And withal he con- 
tends with the ministering spirits of a 
fiendish and malignant agent, who re- 
gards with watchful jealousy and hellish 
envy every recruit to the kingdom of 
light, rescued from the thrall of the Pow- 
ers of Darkness. Notwithstanding all 
this the preacher does succeed under the 
circumstances of even ordinary religious 
interest, fully as well as the emissaries of 
political partizans, and under those of ex- 
traordinary interest the success is far 
greater. 

And to this view is yet to be added an- 
other. The preacher hus to advocate 
a cause before hearers, who in the pre- 
valence of a certain kind of interest on 
religious subjects, often think themselves 
as wise as their teacher. It is very hard 
to persuade men to accept an unpalatable 
remedy for acknowledged diseases. How 
much harder when the existence of the 
disease is questioned; and how much 
harder still when the patient both ques- 
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tions the true account of his disease and 
the adaptation of the proposed remedy ! 
Of all men, he “who is wise in his own 
conceit” is the most dogmatical as a 
teacher, and the most incorrigible and in- 
docile as a pupil. 

Here then are certainly to be found 
very adequate causes for rolling off, at 
least, a part of the alleged and admitted 
failure of success in the enterprises of 
moral improvement, from the shoulders 
of the preacher to those of the people, 
from the “pulpit” to the “‘ pews.” 

But again, that men interest others their 
own hearts must burn. Many of the 
failures of preachers to prepare and pre- 
sent interesting and instructive matter in 
their sermons, is the natural effect of the 
circumstances in which they live. It is 
needless to discuss the question of Clerical 
Celibacy. The Protestant world has deci- 
ded such a policy incompatible with the 
precepts of a sound morality, and whatever 
of additional power by freedom from do- 
mestic cares, may be gained, is more than 
lost by the separation of the minister 
from the associations and duties, which 
soften the heart, quicken the sympathies 
and develope the affections. Ministers 
must take care of their families. Of all 
men, they should avoid debt, and its long 
train of concomitant embarrassments. 
If however their time and energies are 
required for such purposes, they will be 
less able as expounders of the word of 
God to guide the people in knowledge. 
According to the principles of supporting 
the ministry, prevalent in our country, 
not only is the minister the better able to 
provide for the spiritual interests of those 
who sustain him by their benefactions, but 
his moral strength is not a little enhanced 
by the evidence which their contributions 
afford, of their attachment to him and 
confidence in his instructions. A careful 
examination of facts will doubtless show 
as a general rule, those churches are 
the most blessed in every kind of church 
prosperity, which most liberally support 
their ministers. That there are many 
ministers supported as well as their ser- 
vices deserve, may be true, but for one 
such case, it will not be hard to find five 
or ten of the very opposite character. 
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And as the farmer’s fields will grow 
poorer if he be niggardly in manuring, 
while diligent in their ploughing, so the 
church will grow poorer which expends 
but little on supplying, however exacting 
of such labour as the poorly fed and 
worldly distressed preacher can afford. 
A very cursory glance over the “pews” 
will reveal some very satisfactory reasons 
for their inefficiency. Tlow many listless 
and sleepy hearers will be found? How 
many who have entered the church with- 
out one thought of the business which 
professedly occupies their attention! 
Here are men meditating the schemes 
of gain, their minds, perhaps, just foot- 
ing up the results of a projected specula- 
tion as the words, “what shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul,” fall from the pulpit on his 
ear. Here isa belle just rejoicing in that 
‘love of a bonnet,” or the graceful folds 
of that new silk dress, or the beauties of 
that last fashioned mantle, when the 
words, “whose adorning let it not be, 
that outward. or putting on of 
apparel, but the hidden man of the heart’’ 
salute her ears from the sacred desk. 
Just over the way, sits a “young Miss, in 
her teens,” fresh from a boarding school, 
and feeding voraciously on the ill-con- 
cealed admirationof the“‘nice young man” 
in some opposite pew, while the solemn 
sentence of the prayer book, “The Lord 
in his Holy Temple,” &c., barely inter- 
rupts the self-complacency of the one or 
solemnizes the giddy thoughtlessness of 
the other. Around the doors of the 
country church how the men crowd to 
discuss politics and prices, the prospects 
of crops or the prosperity of party, while 
within, the tattle and gossip of rapid 
tongues and eager ears serve to destroy 
what little sentiments of solemnity the 
quiet of the Sabbath and the precincts of 
the house of God may have excited. Now 
are we to be surprised that men of like 
passions with ourselves, of ten but ill-fur- 
nished for their work by the parsimony 
of the people they serve, can arouse such 
people from their listlessness and lead 
their thoughts from earth to Heaven? 
And after all, how large a part of the 
adult population of this country may be 
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regarded as frequenters of the houses of 
worship? Granting for the 30,000 preach- 
ers reported hy the census, 300 hear- 
ers as a fair average for attendance, what- 
ever be the attention, and there will be 
9,000,000 persons at church every Sun- 
day. But it needs but little reflection to 
assure us that such an estimate is vastly 
beyond the truth. For there are not 30,000 
preachers thus engaged, and taking all 
parts of the land together 150 to 200 
hearers would be much nearer the truth. 
Probably a Sunday census—which we 
trust will be ordered in 1860—such as has 
yecently been had in Great Britain, would 
not foot up over 6,000,000 of hearers. 

In conclusion, the inefficiency of the 
pews is no excuse for the manifest fail- 
ings and failures of the pulpit, in those 
respects already suggested. The founda- 
tions of our government rest on a moral 
and religious people. Education of mind 
can never supersede the necessity for an 
education of the heart. The Priest’s lips 
must keep knowledge, and there can be 
no more praiseworthy effort than that 
which aims at the rearing of a learned as 
well asa pious ministry. While we must 
mourn over the deplorable evils of igno- 
rance and immorality, however, let us re- 
member that to the power of the pulpit, 
weakened as it is, we are indebted for 
some of our most valued and valuable 
blessings. It is still the ‘‘most effectual 
ornament and guard of virtue’s cause. 
The cost of our moral teaching is one of 
the smallest items of our expenditures. 
Take away the influence of the pulpit, 
small as it may be reckoned, and 
our’ political institutions would lose their 
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firmest support. But to give it more effi- 
ciency, let the pews be-stir themselves. 
“Like people like Priest,” is often as 
sound a maxim as that expressed by the 
terms inverted. Nor need it be supposed 
that an unbecoming jealousy is felt by 
the pulpit, of those efforts of the pews, 
which some suppose may invade its pre- 
rogatives. On the contrary, the experi- 
ence of all denominations will show, that 
it is an enterprise of far greater difficul- 
ty to procure the kind and measure of co- 
operation contemplated, than to suppress 
its development. The various Protestant 
churches of our country are all modelled 
to some extent, on what some suppose the 
most clearly defined Scriptural plan, a 
union of laymen with preachers in the 
form of government, and to as full extent 
as is needed in the office of teaching. 
In all the subsidiary agencies for the pro- 
pagation of religious truth, the aid of 
laymen is always invoked and fully ap- 
preciated. True, all good elders and 
deacons do not make as good preachers. 
In their appropriate sphere they can find 
full employment, without remodelling 
any existing organizations. 

Some questions which this discussion 
has elicited, must be postponed to another 
occasion. Whether the inefficiency of 
the pulpit or the pews be regarded, 
there is enough in the whole subject to 
awaken the thoughtful consideration, and 
excite the zeal of preachers and people 
alike on a matter involving our dearest 
interests as citizens of our common coun- 
try, and partakers in a common and 
eternal destiny. 
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THE BRAZEN HEAD. 


As we saunter along on a busy street, 

It is not an uncommon thing to meet 

Heads, propped up on bodies and feet, 
Hurrying on, or at leisure, 

Down to the beach, or up to the “ birch.” 

Out of the market, or into the church, 

Or anywhere else they may choose to search 
For whatever may be their pleasure. 


But the heads are supposed to be heads of bone 
And flesh, and animal tissues, known 
To those who have dispositions prone 
To physiological study, 
And are never worthy enough to enchain 
Our thoughts a moment, unless they gain 
A notice, for being uncommonly plain 
Or are very good looking, and not very vain, 
Or are known to contain an amount of brain, 
Be it extra clear, or muddy. 


Of course there are heads of a different mould 
With teeth inserted on plates of gold, 
And at least one eye that has sparkled and rolled 
During its vitrification, 
With dead men’s hair in the glossiest piles, 
And with “ stolen looks,” and “ borrowed smiles” 
Made up, in short, of the cunningest wiles, 
Like the masks of various colors and styles 
At a carnival celebration. 


But of all the heads that ever were worn, 

Or poked about unshaven or shorn, 

Or “ blowed” as though they were heads of horn, 
Or “ punched,” like heads of leather,— 

Of all the heads that were ever cut off, 

That had eyes to see, or lips to scoff, 

Or a place in which to take cold, and cough, 
At every change in the weather ; 


Of all the heads that look grim and grand, 
Or are soft and spongy, and apt to expand 
Whenever their owners, by slight of hand, 
Or a turn of fortune, in luck or land 

Are getting beyond their neighbors, 
There never was one to compare or surpass 
The head of Ned, my friend, alas ! 
For it just as surely was made of brass 
As are the knobs on an old cuirass, 

Or the handles of ancient sabres. 


Reader, of course, I expect you’ll think, 
That I write with metaphorical ink, 
But if two parts copper, and one part zinc 
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The Brazen Head. 


In closest amalgamation, 
Make a head of brass, then of brass it is, 
Without the slightest attempt at a quiz, 
And which Ned regarded as lawfully his 
By rights as old as creation. 


The head was brass—of brass the nose, 
The eyes that could wink, and open and close, 
Were as surely brass as any you chose 

To order of any brazier ; 
And if drops of oil were sprinkled between, 
There came little chemical spots of green 
As rurally fresh as any e’er seen 

In Spring by poet or grazier. 


When Ned was a bit of a boy at school, 

His head was not the exceptional rule, 

To the usual heads of monkey or mule 

That grin or bray from the three legged stool, 
For telling such awful “‘ whoppers,” 

And those who knew him before his prime 

Declare that he brought it about in time 

—Thinking of course the amusement “ prime”— 
By a habit of swallowing coppers. 


Whenever he met with surly foes, 

Ned went in with his brazen nose, 

And regarded not the buffets and blows 
With which of course they’d meet him, 

They might as well expect to withstand 

A battering ram and a Roman band 

And Julius Cesar in chief command, 

With a wall of sun dried bricks and sand 
And thereby hope to defeat him. 


You might crown his brows with an Irish wreath, 

Or punch him wherever you chose beneath, 

Throw the hardest sorts of things in his teeth, 
With all your strength—no matter, 

He stood unmoved, and you saw him grin, 

Or mildly wagging his brazen chin, 

At the terrible weapons you thought must win 
But that only raised a clatter. 


Whenever he came on a busy square, 
Ill-bred people sometimes would stare, 
Or with open eyes or mouth declare 
They never had seen a sight so rare, 
So odd, or else so shocking ; 
But the strangest things by familiar sight, 
And time, are stripped of their strangeness quite, 
For even ghosts if they came each night 
Would hardly startle a child with fright, 
Or disturb the nurse while rocking. 


The Brazen Head. 


So the town in the course of a dozen years, 
Ceased from wonders and jests and jeers, 
From tweaking his nose, and pulling his ears, 
Nor gave him the slightest attention. 
And Ned perhaps would have gone to his grave 
Without an epitaph even to save 
His head from Time’s engulphing wave, 
Had it not been for this friendly stave, 
And a fact I am going to mention. 


Conceiving the styles were exceedingly low, 
Perhaps some fellow whose head was slow, 
A good ’un to look at, but bad ’un to go, 
Thought by a change its gait might grow 
From a halting walk to a canter ; 
But however it was, a leader of ton 
Appeared one day with his hat upon 
A brazen head like Ned’s and anon, 
The followers followed—instanter. 


The mania spread. Ere a month could pass, 
People in every rank and class, 
Were ordering faces and heads of brass 
In every shape and variety, 
Till at length if you took but a passing glance 
At a crowd at a funeral, fair, or dance, 
It looked like a scene in a fairy romance, 
Where the tongs can talk, and the poker prance, 
As their owners do in society. 


Ah, but it would have made you shrug, 

To see the grades and degrees of mug, 

The Grecian noses, and noses pug, 

The mouths that were split, or cut, or dug, 
The foreheads high as Himmalay, 

The foreheads low as a sandy shore, 

That every rise in the tide floats o’er, 

For men and women, of course, all wore 

The favorite styles they admired before, 
And purchased a brass fac-simile. 


In this fanciful world, there are people you know, 
Who will not precisely follow and go 
Wherever the popular currents flow, 
But show their originality, 
By following just as far as they choose, 
Then stepping aside with ulterior views, 
Either themselves or the rest, amuse 
By their non-conventionality. 


And some of this class got heads ’tis true, 

But they ordered them heavy, opaque, and blue, 
Such, my friend, as in weight and hue 

Your parents kindly presented to you, 

And which you prize so dearly : 
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The Brazen Head. 


And some got type metal heads, and some 

Kept up from their throats such a ding-dong hum, 

You knew at once that the noise must come 

From a metal like that the watchmen thrum, 
When a fire is raging severely, 


And a few whose hearts and hopes were cold 

Got silver heads before they were old, 

But at length appeared a head of gold, 

And its wearer was made at once, I’m told, 
The lion by acclamation, 

While the baser metals, in rapid retreat, 

Melted away in the popular heat 

Of the friction caused by the numberless feet, 

Running to catch or running to greet 

This wonderful head, that might fairly compete 

With King Eldorado’s, or any you’d meet 

In some barbarous capital’s principal street 
In the heart of a heathenish nation. 


A golden head, a head of gold, 

As pure as if it had just been rolled 

Up from the Californian mould, 

Was something indeed for men to behold, 

And sure to pass current with young and old 
As the heads on our golden dollars, 

And it sparkled so bright, by night or day, 

In such a glittering golden way, 

That the gayest and proudest of heads of clay 

Withdrew, shrunk down, and vanished away 
Behind their respective collars. 


Why, if head of Dick, had been able to draw 

A just conclusion, by logical law, 

From premises which he distinctly saw 
—But that would be far too curious— 

Or head of Tom had proved trim and tight, 

Or head of Harry been sober last night, 

The wonder, excitement, noise, and delight 
Would not have been half as furious. 


Up to the date of the golden head 
Fame and fortune their glories had shed 
In a halo circling the star of Ned, 

Which glowed with the brightest lustre, 
But now it waxed pale, and weak, and dim, 
Like a snuffy old-fashioned tallow “ glim” 
Surrounded by gas lights brilliant and trim, 

And lost in the midst of the cluster. 


For up and down, and down and up, 

Now, drunk with swilling prosperity’s cup, 
And now denied but a single sup, 

Is the fate of all mortality, 
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Soaring up to the very skies 

To day, as high as the eagle flies, 

To-morrow, over our ears and eyes 

In the Slough of Despond that underlies, 

And swallows us all as its lawful prize 
With the strictest impartiality. 


And Ned was gone. I saw no more 
The brazen head he so proudly wore 
With the brazen features shining before 
And the town, if it grieved, its tears forbore 
With a fortitude quite surprising. 
I mourned him lost, for I thought that pride 
Had led him perhaps to “ deserts wide,” 
Or “ vasty forests,” his grief to hide, 
While ebbed the changing popular tide 
He gallantly rode while rising. 


I sought his door—it was closed and locked, 

And nothing but echoes tauntingly mocked 

My hopes, as my fingers timidly knocked 
At the old familiar panel : 

Yes, Ned was gone—with a sudden dash 

I burst it in with a thundering crash, 

And saw confusion, and heard a splash, 

For there he stood like a weeping ash, 

(Preparing of course to do something rash) 

With his brazen head in a brilliant flash 
And his body in dripping flannel. 


There were pots and pans, and rags to rub, 
And divers sorts of brushes to scrub, 
And wires that led to a seething. tub 

Full of a liquid material, 
With chemical books, and a battery nigh 
With its leaves of copper and zinc in a fry 
And each as heavy as those you buy 

In Putnam’s monthly serial. 


I stood amazed, and I gazed at Ned, 
But a smile of success o’er his features spread, 
As he opened his glittering lips and said 
“ Let this be quant sufficit. 
My head is brass from chin to crown, 
But as it does not suit the town, 
And gold is up and brass is down, 
I’m going to galvanize it. 


“And I think if this thing be cleverly done, 
The game is not lost, but undoubtedly won: 
For just as sure as the heavenly sun 

Is high as yon earthly steeple, 
An auriferous coat, no matter how thin, 
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A Spring Ramble in Virginia. 


Judiciously spread on the outer skin 
Of the head or heart, is certain to win, 
With the most discerning people.” 


LovIsviLiz, Ky. 





A SPRING RAMBLE IN VIRGINIA. 


“©, the Spring! the bountiful Spring! 
She shineth and smileth on every thing.’—Barry CornwaLt. 


Spring has appeared. Let us fill a 
deep-mouthed bumper in her praise! The 
black-bird waved his wing, and lo! Earth 
has donned her Sabbath robes of holy 
beauty. What a glorious season is this! 
He is the veriest churl who is not happy. 
The child dances to the music of its 
laughter, and “the daughters of music,” 
in the soul of the octogenarian, arise like 
the lark from the meadows. The soul of 
the rose waits to kiss the cheek of the 
maiden, and to crown her dainty blood as 
of old it crowned the streams of Bacchus. 
Poet, if there be a divine Aganippe in 
thy soul, bedew with its spray thy dusty 
lyre and pluck a dewy rose to woo its bul- 
bul-soul from the orient dream-gardens! 
The colts are prancing on the meadows. 
The Spring has set their blood a-bubbling 
as a mountain stream bubbles through 
the rocks—as renowned Castalie was 
wont—and why should not Pegasus,—he 
who nibbled the daisies beside Helicon— 
and drank its waters,—sweep anéw the 
starry meadows! 

The blue-bird, the robin, the wood- 
pecker, swing upon the topmost bough 
of the old oak, swing and sing canzones 
in honor of “EAP.” The sullen boom 
of the sea has softened to a most musical 
repose. The mountains, standing like a 
grand thought hymned, have a deeper 
hue of cerulean. The cawing rooks have 
relinquished the charmed ether to the 
milk-white wigs of the pigeon, or the 
restless pinions of the lake-haunting 





water-fowl. The Iris scatters its subtle 
perfume to mingle with the fragrance of 
the mignonette and jessamine; while all 
the bright day the busy woods are pre- 
paring to receive the imperial race of 
flowers. Let us hear Tennyson nobly 
discoursing of Spring at Locksley Hall. 

In the Spring a fuller crimson comes upon the 

robin’s breast ; 


In the Spring the wanton lapwing gets himself 
another crest ; 


In the Spring a livelier iris changes on the bur- 
nished dove ; 

In the Spring a young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love. 

Spring in Virginia! Years agone, 
when a boy, brainful of passionate 
thoughts, I dreamed of Virginia. To 
my mind and heart, teeming with the 
poesy of that sublime war of Indepen- 
dence which challenges the most re- 
nowned comparisons of history, there was 
ever surrounding her, and her annals, a 
classic charm but little inferior to that 
which renders Marathon a place so sacred. 
George Washington and Yorktown are 
names which the harp of liberty will ever 
sound, and upon this soil ‘the bard will 
brim with a holier hymn” so long as 
bards are true to the noblest impulses of 
their souls. And the days that I have 
dreamed of Pocahontas! In another 
State, where the snow remains longer on 
the gusty hills, I loved to beguile the 
hours of youth by the purple reveries 
which the fancy throws over the past, 
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mingling the truths of history with the 
wilder imaginations of my own brain. 
By gleaming brooks I have sat, attracted 
by the reflection of the sky in their clear 
mirrors, or by the gladsome gambols of 
the fishes, and dreamed. Couched on 
knolls of primrose and violet, or in the 
tall meadow-grass, I have dreamed. Aye, 
in every circumstance where dreaming 
was possible, I dreamed. Well does 
memory portray one spot peculiarly dear 
to me in those dream-days—a shady nook 
embosomed in a grand old forest. The 
avenue leading to it was very tortuous, 
winding in and out among the huge boles 
of oak and chestnut, evading brake and 
skirting rocky ledges, but yet shady in the 
extreme and very pleasant from the fra- 
grant flowers which grew at its sides and 
the sweet-voiced birds who sang from the 
overhanging trees. The grand hall of 
Egyptian Karnak was not better guarded 
by its sphinxes, propylons, and obelisks, 
than that forest hall by the majestic trees 
which encircled it and twined their 
boughs so densely overhead, that only the 
most daring sunbeams quivered upon the 
sward. A stream ran through the cen- 
tre—as love through a maiden’s heart—a 
pellucid, careless stream, unbroken save 
at one point where it fell in a silver-belled 
cascade. The music of this miniature 
waterfall enchanted me. I loved to sit 
on a mossy rock and listen as its waters 
struck the pebbles below, and watch the 
creamy spray seething and flinging itself 
in innumerable shapes, while the lovely 
foam-wreaths sailed on the dancing 
waters to the green meadows beyond. In 
this spot, in the golden hours of the 
Northern summer-days, I dreamed of 
Pocahontas. 

Many clouds have sailed over the hea- 
ven since those days, and I am now writ- 
ing in Virginia. The morning twilight 
of Life, which is boyhood, with its bright 
dreams and fervid fancies, has passed for 
me forever, and I am out in the world 
grappling with the grapples of a pure, 
steadfast purpose, and endeavouring to 
do some good deed ere my sun sets, which 
shall embalm my memory in the hearts 
of the virtuous. The impassioned memo- 
ries of the past come thronging faster 


than the sparrow’s notes, and cause 
strange, wild yearnings for the good I 
scarce comprehend and dare not hope to 
grasp. When my thoughts recur to the 
quiet, chaste simplicity of my native vil- 
lage, its hoary elms and poplars, its well- 
trimmed green, and pleasant cottages 
wreathed with woodbine and roses, and 
above all, to the noble hearts that made 
sunshine and music under their roofs, I 
can scarce master the swooning sense 
that seizes the strongholds of my being. 
The house where first the light of day, 
stealing through the fragrant lattice, fell 
athwart my vision, comes in dreams all 
bedewed with affection’s memories; and 
when the dawning day compels me to 
tread the cold streets of reality—as I 
have seen in city streets in that cheerless 
time, just before dawn, the muffled la- 
bourer go slowly along with his basket 
and implements of toil—the delusion 
lingers, loth to be dispelled, that I am 
again sporting with the boys of my youth 
on the play-grounds of the village. The 
progress of life has borne me from home 
and cast me upon a shore where ripple 
the sweet waters of content, and where 
murmurous shells and stones of precious 
worth are gathered in the fulness of a 
grateful heart. 

Though the dreams of youth are scat- 
tered like the mists of morning, there is 
much in after-life to make glad the medi- 
tative heart. Contemplation presents her 
lily cups of delight to the poet,—the 
Greeks sometimes transferred to the poet 
the name of the bee,—which, sweeter than 
the nectar of Ganymede, not he alone, 
but all men may drink. The history of 
the world boasts of no great man who 
did not educate himself in solitude. The 
analogies of Nature teach the same truth. 
It is not the terrific storm, careering in 
the majestic onset of destruction, that best 
reveals the stupendous power of Nature; 
but, on the contrary, it is the spiritual 
presence of a Summer-night’s repose. 
The greatest forces are the stillest. The 
most enduring greatness is that which is 
gentlest in its progress, and nurtured 
with the least ostentation. The men of 
the world, a species of grown-up children, 
are attracted by tinsel and noise. The 
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applauses of the multitudes, though they 
be as savage as the mobs of the French 
Revolution, are sweeter in their ears than 
the harpings of hymning angels; and 
galvanized nonsense is more precious in 
their sight than a Rio Pardo of genius 
and sterling merit. Alas! for a world 
drunk with the drugged draughts of evil 
fame! While men shout her praises she 
will rob them of their manliness. 

There are many charms in solitude 
apart from its ministry to greatness. The 
poets who are singing at the doors of 
your hearts will run them into golden 
numbers at your bidding. It is pleasant 
to pass quiet hours, in early Spring, lis- 
tening to the fresh songs of the birds, 
inhaling the pure air, and watching the 
changes that come over the earth. On 
such a day as is this, when your study- 
door will not remain closed, and all the 
classic or romance authors cannot bind 
you to your chair, there is such a luxury 
in the scope of the senses. The air bal- 
samic with the odors of burning wood on 
the clearings, the teams a-field tugging 
at the ploughs, the songs and shouts of the 
labourers mingling concordantly with the 
lowing of herds and the tinkling of bells, 
the glad peals from sportive children, 
and the soberer joy of radiant maids and 
complacent matrons; what can be more 
lovely? Even a Gradgrind or Bounderby, 
if he possesses a differential of a soul, must 
rejoice. And then, fairer than the sun- 
light, is seen the maiden among her 
flower-beds. ‘There are no birds in 
last year’s nest.” But she drops the 
seeds which take a blessing from her 
hand, and the Summer solstice will see 
nothing more fair, And he, a true poet, 
the landscape gardener, goes forth with 
his trees to make even Nature more love- 
some, Trees are not properly appreci- 
ated. They are poems—not epic but 
lyric. It does sometimes happen that the 
martial clangor of the storm strides 
through their boughs, but mainly it is 
the delicate rhythm of the zephyrs, the 
sighs of day dying upon a couch of min- 
gled gold and roses, the rich erotic warb- 
lings of birds and the whispering quivers 
of the moonbeams that fill up the mea- 
sures of their song. 
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A fairer land to dwell in than Virginia 
could not be desired. A country more 
eloquent in heroic history can not be 
found. From the days when the eagle-soul- 
ed Indian pressed the sod to this day, in 
1857, no dishonor has polluted her escut- 
cheon. I feel like him who floating 
dreamily down the Nile sees afar the 
majestic pyramids beyond Thebes the 
glorious, for I see looming in the time 
which is past the mighty deeds of men 
who are dead only in name, whose spirits, 
forsaking the asphodel meads where 
heroes dwell, exercise a holy guardian- 
ship over the working phalanx of to-day. 
Wherever I go the spirit of the past, re- 
animating the forms of the present, con- 
fronts me. The ‘very soil that echoed to 
the tread of Washington is under my 
feet, the fleet hoofs of my horse scatter it 
in clouds. It is only common dust, yet 
fancy detects in it something of an am- 
brosial aroma, The streams by whose 
banks I wander flow like the streams that 
lave the regions of old romance; the 
breezes that fan my brow are like the 
breezes that are blowing through old 
Hiomer’s verse. It is a just tribute to the 
locality to mingle with the deep thoughts 
which it inspires the glorious fancies and 
grand conceptions of the poets. Homer’s 
rhapsodies are more musical and sublime; 
Milton becomes more strikingly Miltonic, 
his verse more intensely soul-lustrous ; 
Shakespeare’s book-world expands into a 
real world of truest flesh and blood, when 
read amid scenery so suggestive. But of 
all poets for such circumstances give me 
genial Horace, contemplative Words- 
worth, summer-souled Keats, and Tenny- 
son, the greatest living master of the 
shell, simplex munditiis. They are, pre- 
eminently poets of Nature, and he who 
would properly appreciate the merits of 
their poetry must study it in the presence 
of that beneficent spirit who was of it, 
as of all great poetry, the Alma Mater. 
And to him who thus reads amid the 
tidal flow from Nature to the poems, and 
again from the poems to Nature—a tidal 
flow of the most generous and ennobling 
influences—will be strongly impressed 
with the absurdity of that question so 
often asked now-a-days, ‘“‘Whatis poetry?” 
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When Roman Horace on his snug Sabine 
farm sings of the streams and meadows 
and trees dripping with honey; when 
John Keats pours out the tropical wealth 
of his soul in strains that, like some per- 
fumes, almost overwhelm the senses with 
sweetness; when Tennyson witches the 
spirit with the subtle music of (none, 
the Lotos Eaters and Locksley Hall, and 
over their webs, woven as gorgeously as 
that of the Lady of Shalott, fall the in- 
fluences, purple and golden, of Nature, 
with her blood rippling with Spring, it 
seems a base insult to the Muses to strike 
at them with the scalpel of philosophical 
analysis, as it is called. Poetry may al- 
ways be felt; it never will be properly 
defined. And it may safely be asserted 
that those who make the greatest at- 
tempts at definition are just those who in 
their souls feel least its subtle, elevating 
spirit. 

The old singer of Teos, with his wine- 
drenche i lyre, sang many beautiful erotic 
songs which the world does not seem dis- 
posed to let die. I well remember my 
introduction into that symposium of love. 
It was during the balmy days of a Spring 
very like this. There is one sentiment 
in his ode to Woman, over which a 
memory broods as the nightingale over 
the rose. “A woman who has beauty 
conquers both steel and fire.” ‘Truer 
words were never spoken over the wine- 
cup, or by a mad Anthony enraptured 
with the charms of bathukolpean Cleo- 
patra. The attractive power of beauty 
upon human hearts is beyond the compu- 
tations of the calculus. The sun com- 
pels the planets, by his attraction, to 
move around him in their orbits, but the 
sun has not the power to attract them 
from their paths towards himself. The 
centrifugal force of the planets forbids. 
But where, in all human hearts, is there 
a centrifugal force that can resist the 
centripetal power of female beauty? Arm 
it with virtue and there is nothing under 
the cope of heaven that is its equal. John 
Keats, in Hyperion, puts this discourse 
in the mouth of Oceanus: 

—'tis the eternal law 

That first in beauty should be first in might. 


The memory which is connected with 





that Anacreontic verse is this. Fairest 
of all summer days it was, and the world 
will see few fairer, when Ned Lee and 
myself, having thrown aside the books of 
the school-room, sauntered over the clover- 
crimsoned fields and breezy hills to en- 
joy tranquillity for a season in a woody 
arbor, the work of our own hands, far 
within the penetralia of a shady dell. 
The sun was full two hours high and the 
oppressive heat of the season was tem- 
pered by a genial zephyr. The retreat 
was worthy of the proud feelings with 
which we contemplated it, having a mossy 
floor, 


By anemone and violet, 
Like mosaic, paven— 


and a green dome of intertwisted boughs 
which was borne high aloft by the huge 
fluted columns of oak, whose capitals 
were ornamented, in true Corinthian 
style, with purple-clustered vines, Seats 
there were between the boles of chestnut 
and oak, made of grape-vine adorned 
with the deep-green tufts of the myrtle, 
whereon we could repose and hear the 
singing birds, and the pleasant babble of 
the stream that drew a silver limit to- 
wards the West. In that nook we luxuri- 
ated as kings cannot, enjoying pleasures 
of which a sensual Sardanapulus did not 
dream. The day above-mentioned had 
been unusually oppressive, and all the 
afternoon, inhaling the languid atmos- 
phere of the school-room, we bad been 
hovering over that debateable land which 
separates consciousness from forgetful- 
ness, and which lies within the twilight 
realm of sense. Dreams, with sounding 
pinions, dispelled by naught save the 
tyrannical tones of the instructors, had 
been haunting our minds during the 
drowsy hours, as the - humming-birds 
haunt the flower-cups. The striking of 
the clock that announced the close of the 
day’s labours was hailed with delight, as 
delivering us from the doom of Tantalus 
in epitome, and we went singing across 
the fields with a gladness which school- 
boys so well know. But we were destined 
to experience that day a surprise which 
has never yet lost the freshness of a first 
impression on my heart. We had scarcely 
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reclined upon our accustomed seats ere a 
delight ‘‘thronged our pulses with the ful- 
ness of the Spring.” A gush of song 
stole through the woods, soft at first and 
timorous until emboldened by its loveli- 
ness, when it soared aloft with a grace 
that was supreme, and filled the pauses of 
the solitude with numerous echoes such as 
the Naiads breath from their sea-toned 
shells. Voice more superb never sounded 
in my ears, It had the gladsome vivacity 
of the lark, the impetuous warble of the 
- thrush, the liquid melody “and full- 
throated ease” of the nightingale. We 
arose in the first surprise and stood as 
charmed, listening to these words that 
floated on the air: 


The flocks are on the hills, 

The herds are on the plains, 
And a murmurous music fills 

All my heart like Summer rains. 


The bees upon the thyme 
And the birds upon the spray, 
Lend the beauty of their rhyme 
And the graces of their lay. 


On a star-lit balcony 

In the golden summers gone, 
My love hung o’er the sea 

And he wooed in tenderest tone. 


O, my love was very fair 
And my love was very true! 
And he did what few would dare 
With his melting eyes of blue. 


When the flocks bleat on the hills 
And the herds low on the plains, 

His sweet music comes and fills 
All my heart like Summer rains. 


Sweeter than the haunted thyme, 
Sweeter than the scented spray, 

Was his love in Southern clime, 
Is its memory to day. 


The song continued long after the voice 
was mute. All the night it vibrated in 
my brain, In the pauses of study it 
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rang, its golden numbers haunted me as 
of old Orestes was haunted. But they 
were not Furies; they had all the seem- 
ing of divine Charites. That singer 
afterward became a dear friend. She 
had escaped from the smothering heat of 
the city to refresh her roses on the country 
hills, but she was no imperious Clara 
Vere de Vere, who 


—thought to break a country heart 
For pastime, ere she went to town. 


She was as guileless as a wood-nymph, as 
lovely as a poet’s dream. There was one 
heart that took the color of all objects 
from her love, and lived only in her. And 
in that heart hangs her image, wreathed 
around with memories olden, where, as in 
a twilight chapel, the saintly chanters, 
who are the affections, with their waxen 
tapers chant low masses for her safe re- 
turn. 

For she is now breathing the air of 
classic Fame. She has glided over the 
gulf of Venice and heard the gondolier’s 
song; has stood in Florence amid its im- 
mortalities of Art; has seen St. Peter’s at 
Rome; has looked from Marathon upon 
the open sea; has listened to the poetical 
speech of Cairo; has floated on the Nile 
and walked about Karnak; has drank 
the perfumes of Damascus ; has sailed on 
the sea of Galilee; has threaded the 
streets of Jerusalem ; and wept in Geth- 
semane. 

And I long for her coming; for her 
radiant face and stately mien. And I 
know well, for the very winds whisper it, 
that ere Spring gives place to Summer 
she will come across the ocean 


To dazzle when the sun is down 
And rob the world of rest. 


The sun is sinking—the shades length- 
en. My first Spring ramble in Virginia 
is ended. 





RAPHAEL’S COURTSHIP; 


OR, THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND TO NOTHING. 


I. 


RAPHAEL, 


On a cold winter’s day, not many years 
since, Mr. Raphael Inky, editor, author 
and poet, was sitting in his garret re- 
flecting. In his garret we say—for this 
salubrious species of residence is well 
known to have been, time out of mind, the 
peculiar haunt of literary men. 

Perhaps you are not acquainted with 
Raphael. The fact is not extraordinary ; 
modesty has prevented him from court- 
ing attention—modesty, the besetting 
weakness of the literary guild—the sole 
foible of a class otherwise almost if not 
quite perfect. We shall not divulge the 
titles of his great productions, however ; 
nor is it our intention to write his biogra- 
phy. It is only a “ passage in the life” 
of Raphael, which we design recording— 
to which we may append a few illustra- 
tive details. 

Like most young poets, then, let us 
hasten to say, Raphael has been annoyed 
very nearly to death by the persecuting 
attentions of young and beautiful heires- 
ses, a score of whom have tried to marry 
him. It is true that this fact might have 
been taken for granted; inasmuch as 
this is the invariable experience of young 
literateui's ; and only the inexperienced 
and unobservant, adhere to the exploded 
opinion that our youthful damsels prefer 
wealth to fame in gentlemen, their suitors. 
We hasten, however, to assert the fact in 
regard to Raphael, lest from the peculi- 
arity of his residence, it might be sup- 
posed that he was an exception to. this 
well-established rule. 

It is only necessary to add here, that 
Mr. Raphael Inky was what is known in 
London, as a “literary Bohemian ;” and 
indeed, when we present him to the 
reader, he is composing a romance of 
that country, ‘‘ Sclavonikoff, or the Beau- 
tiful Maid of the Danube.” 

The fatal ball has just entered the 
bosom of the lovely Gregorinska, when 
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steps are heard upon the stairway— 
Raphael’s—and ere long a visitor opens 
the door in a familiar way, and hails the 
occupant in the following terms, gently 
drawled : 

“How d’ye, Raphe—how goes it, old 
fellow ?” 

The visitor is a young man dressed in 
the height of the fashion; with rather an 
insipid air; and apparently literary—in 
a small way. 

“Welcome, Charles,” says Mr. Inky, 
leaving Gregorinska extended at full 
length upon the floor of the palace, 
“ what news?” 

“ Well really, none that I’ve heard of,” 
replies Charles, sitting down in a languid 
way, “there is a party at Smythe’s to- 
night though. Got a card ?” 

“Yes,” says Raphael, running his 
fingers through his hair—Raphael has 
very fine hair, and indeed is a very hand- 
some fellow—‘‘there upon the table. 
Literature, Charley, is getting respecta- 
ble.” 

“Rather! But I say, ain’t old Smythe 
a snob?” 

“A snob! I’m surprised to hear an 
admirer of Miss Almira utter such a 
sentiment.” 

**Miss Almira? Yes—aw—vwell, I must 
say Miss Almira is good looking—in fact 
she’s charming. Why don’t you go in 
there, my boy.” 

Raphael smiles. 

“Do you know I’m thinking of it,” he 
says. 

Charley returns the smile in a manner 
rather forced. 

“ Are you, really?” he says. 

“Why not?” 

“By Jove! she does like you. You 
literary fellows have everything your own 
way, by George.” 

“You, are literary.” 

“A little,’ says Charley, somewhat 
more cheerfully, “‘I rather flatter myself 
that that last sonnet, commencing, ‘ Di- 
vine angelic being of the cerulean hea- 
vens,’ was not bad.” 
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“Tt was charming. The circulation of 
the “‘ Heliotrope” has increased immense- 
ly since its publication.” 

“You don’t say so.” 


“The publishers do—within the last 
week, that is. Now since your sonnet 
appeared in the last issue—I leave you to 
draw the inference.” 


“You flatter me, I fear,” replies Mr. 
Charley Winterfield, caressing his chin 
with a modest air, “‘ really, now!” 

“Why not present a copy to Almira.” 

“T will!” 

“T shall be there to watch the effect. 
You understand, there are very few young 
ladies why are unmoved by being ad- 
dressed as ‘Divine,’ ‘ Angelic,’ and so- 
forth. I should’nt feel the least surprise 
if that sonnet brought you, in clear cash, 
ten thousand a year.” 

“Oh! you attribute my attentions to 
her father’s wealth—to—” 

“Money? How could you libel my 
friendship so, my dear Charles. The 
practice of marrying for money is con- 
fined to the lower classes of society.” 

** So it is.” 

“Now, you are of our best society— 
you are an aristocrat, in fact.” 

‘No, no,” says Mr. Winterfield, witha 
deprecating movement of the hand. 

**Yes—you must not deny it,” con- 
tinues Raphael, smiling,.“‘ we fellows of 
the second rank—we literary men—are 
always willing to recognize the merit of 
birth, though we do not possess it.” 

“Really now, Raphe,” says his friend, 
with a polite air, “I should not think you 
were obscure.” 

“Obscure? Good—I am indebted to 
you for an excellent word. Well, no— 
our family have been prominent; my 
grandfather was a circus clown.” 

“Ts it possible !” 

“ But rose in his profession, and com- 
ing finally to low comedy, was very popu- 
lar in the ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ ” 

Raphael utters this information with 
an air of honest pride, which is very 
striking. 

“ Well—I never should have supposed 
it,” says his friend rising, ‘‘ some day you 
shall tell me your history. At present I 
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must get on—just dropped in. Be at 
Smythe’s to-night, you said ?” 

Yes.” 

“Well, au revoir, my dear fellow.” 

And Mr. Charley Winterfield put on 
his shawl, and left the sanctum of the 
author. 

Raphael sat for a few moments, with 
his eyes fixed upon the door through 
which his friend had disappeared ; and 
as he reflected, a broad smile gradually 
expanded upon his countenance. 

“T have it!” he said, suddenly turn- 
ing to the table again, “‘ he shall be Gre- 
gorinska’s other lover!” 

And running his fingers violently 
through his hair, Mr. Raphael Inky stab- 
bed the instand with his pen, and began 
to scratch away upon his manuscript. 
The other lover of Gregorinska was not 
then to be depicted, however. At the 
end of the first paragraph, a second step 
was heard upon the stair-case, and bit- 
ing his mustache—Raphael had a mus- 
tache—the author cried “ come in!” 


I. 
RAPHAEL BUYS A MANUSCRIPT. 


The door opened and a lovely girl, of 
about nineteen, presented herself upon 
the threshold—blushing and hesitating 
whether she should advance. 

No sooner had Raphael caught sight of 
her countenance, however, than laying 
down his pen abruptly, he rose and made 
a low bow to the intruder. 

“T fear I interrupt you, sir,” said a 
gentle voice, and the blush upon the girl’s 
face deepened. 

** You do not,” said Raphael with some- 
thing like a blush too—for our friend was 
scarcely twenty-five, and had not over- 
come this bad habit yet—“ pray do not 
stand there in the cold, Miss Virginia, 
come to the fire.” 

The young girl, who was very thinly 
and poorly clad, approached in a hesitat- 
ing and constraind way; and took the 
seat which Raphael hastened to present. 
He resumed his own seat, and stirred 
the fire. 
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When an individual attacks the fire 
under these circumstances, it is very apt 
to be because he finds some difficulty in 
opening the conversation. Mr. Raphael 
Inky conceived the idea of asserting that 
it was a most unpleasant evening—but 
this, he reflected suddenly, was an obvi- 
ous fact. What would a young lady of 
intelligence think of him? So Raphael 
cleared his throat and poked the fire 
again, 

The young lady came to his assistance, 
The blush had not disappeared from her 
cheeks—on the contrary, it deepened as 
she spoke. 

“1 thought I would come and offer you 
a story—which—I have written,” she 
said with a tremor in’ her voice, “ you 
were very kind on the—last occasion— 
and though it is very disagreeable, sir—” 

“Kind! No, indeed!” interrupts Mr. 
Raphael, “indeed, your tale was most ex- 
quisitely written, and the publishers of 
the journal were delighted with it!” 

Which last observation was a fib, for 
aught that Mr. Raphael knew—the pub- 
lisher’s of the paper which he edited hav- 
ing expressed no opinion, good or bad, of 
the article in question. 

“Tam very glad,” was the low reply 
of the girl, ‘‘ but, indeed, you were very, 
very kind.” 

Her voice faltered as she spoke; but 
she did not pause. 

“TI have written another story, sir, 
which I think much better than the first; 
and they would not take it, at two places 
which I went to; I thought they would, 
and we—needed—some. money—” 

The words now seemed to be forced out 
by resolute will; for the girl’s lips trem- 
bled, and her breast began to heave. 

“‘ My father is sick, sir,” she continued, 
her eyes filling suddenly with long re- 
pressed tears, “and I was obliged to 
come—indeed, indeed,—I would not trou- 
ble you—if—” 

There, at last, was the deffinite break 
down. The words ended in a sob which 
forced itself from the heart through the 
lips. 

Raphael Inky’s smiles and carelessness 
had all disappeared—the literary jester 
had given place to the simple gentleman. 
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If he could have dried those tears of the 
poorly-clad girl with the sacrifice of all 
which he possessed in the world, they 
would instantly have disappeared from 
her eyes. 

“Do not pain me,” he now said ina 
voice as subdued nearly as her own, “ by 
saying that you trouble me. I know, Miss 
Burbank, that you area true and faith- 
ful daughter to an excellent though un- 
fortunate man; and it is my pride and 
pleasure to be able to relieve your anxiety. 
Pray do not weep any more—your agita- 
tion pains me greatly.” 

The noblest gentleman in the world 
could not have spoken with a tone of 
greater delicacy, or finer courtesy, than 
our Bohemian, as he thus addressed the 
young woman. 

“But—-you are very, very kind—in- 
deed, I can never thank you—” mur- 
mured the girl, drying her eyes with 
averted face, ‘“‘still—I cannot accept— 
charity—sick as my father is. Please 
look at what I bring, sir.” 

And she took from a basket beneath 
her thin and worn shawl a package of 
paper, filled with writing in a delicate 
running hand, which she held toward 
Mr. Raphael Inky. 

We think Mr. Inky displayed, upon 
this occasion, a delicacy and sense of pro- 
priety, eminently worthy of praise. A 
rough, kind-hearted person, would have 
forced money into the girl’s hand and 
said, ‘“‘Go, relieve your father; I give 
this willingly ;” and the poor girl would 
have gone away relieved, but sorrowful ; 
calm, but humiliated. Mr. Raphael Inky 
did much better. 

He carefully opened the MS. which 
was styled ‘ The Fortunes of an Orphan,” 
held it up between his face and that of 
the young lady; turned over leaf after 
leaf at intervals of two or three minutes, 
and finally deposited it, after making a 
great ado at counting the pages, in a 
drawer of his oaken table. Mr. Raphael 
had read precisely two lines; in which 
luckily occurred, ‘the blue-eyed Ellen ;” 
‘“¢ Alfred, with his noble smile ;” and “‘ the 
stolen casket.” 

“Your tale, Miss Burbank,” said Mr. 
Inky, “appears to me admirable, and 
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executed with rare dramatic power. You 
will pardon me for saying,” continued 
Raphael with a smile, “ that ladies gene- 
rally describe too diffusely. Your tale, 
on the contrary, is brilliant and pictu- 
resque; summing up details with a 
rapidity and beauty which is rarely found 
in authors of the present day.” 

A slight color came to the young girl’s 
cheeks, and the light of gratified literary 
vanity shone through her tears. 

“T may instance particularly,” added 
Mr. Inky, “the word-painting of Ellen, 
the heroine, with her azure eyes; and 
Alfred, the hero, with his ncble smile. I 
was especially struck also with the device 
of the stolen casket; the under-plot is 
admirably woven—” 

“T am very glad it pleases you,” mur- 
mured the girl, with a moisture in her 
eyes; but this time it was a joyful emo- 
tion. 

“T am so much pleased, Miss Virgi- 
nia,” said Mr. Inky, “that I shall at 
once secure the MS. I shall give you 
my own check, which Messrs. Snell & 
Harvey, at the corner yonder, will give 
you the money for—the banks being 
closed—” 

“But you are paying me,” said the 
girl in the same timid voice, “I must 
not—” 

“Oh,” said Raphael, smiling, ‘I shall 
charge the journal—do not fear; we 
literary men never omit these little cere- 
monies.” 

And turning to the table, he wrote a 
check, and handed it to the girl. She 
looked at it, and suddenly turned her 
eyes upon the young man. They swam 
in tears, and biting her red underlip, she 
vainly essayed to stifle her agitation. It 
was all in vain —covering her face with 
one hand, she extended the other holding 
the paper towards Mr. Raphael, and burst 
into tears. 

The explanation of this alarming inci- 
dent lay principally in the fact that Mr. 
Inky had written a check for six times 
as much money as she had ever received 
before, although those former payments 
had been very liberal. The amount was 
a small fortune almost to the poor girl; 
and she had yielded to her long-repressed 
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emotion. We should state the sums and 
compare them, which Virginia Burbank 
had received before, and now received. 
But why should we? Our respected 
patron—we speak in the literary char- 
acter—old Three-per-cent, would turn up 
his broad and ruddy nose at the amount ; 
and very likely pish, and pshaw, and toss 
away the magazine which published a 
story, wherein characters shed tears on 
such slight provocation. Three-per-cent 
has a large amount in bank, and only 
swears and blasphemes when he loses any 
tolerable amount, or makes such; he 
never cries. Where the , then, he 
would ask, is the sense of making an in- 
telligent female, like your woman-char- 
acter, fall a-snivelling at getting such a 
trifle fora paltry tale? This is what our 
respected patron would be apt to say, if 
we revealed the amount of Mr. Raphael’s 
check ; and as the great Three-per-cent is 
far too rich for a literary man to argue 
with, or even reply to, we think it best to 
glide over the subject in the above grace- 
ful way; declaring, simply, that the sum 
was more than the poor girl had ever 
dreamed of asking. 

As we have said, the young girl held 
the check toward Mr. Inky; and soon she 
added to this expressive gesture, the 
words, broken by sobs: 

“Oh, no! I cannot take it! Itis more 
than I ought to have!” 

Mr. Raphael Inky put both hands reso- 
lutely behind his back and bit his mus- 
tache, remaining silent. The consequence 
was, that the girl’s arm fell by her side 
and the check dropped upon the floor. 

“You give it to me, because I am in 
distress,” she sobbed, “and my father is 
sick ; but I cannot take so much—indeed 
I cannot, sir!’ 

“Tt is not one penny more than the 
MS. is worth,” said Mr. Inky, setting his 
lips like iron, and restoring the paper to 
the girl. He then proceeded, in the most 
adroit and delicate way, to enlarge upon 
the benefit which a journal often derived 
from a single article—the immense popu- 
larity which one paper, adapted to the 
momentary taste of the public, secured to 
the periodical in which it appeared. And 
Mr. Inky ended by saying that it was not 











at all improbable that the “ Fortunes of 
an Orphan” would prove suitable to this 
“taste of the public;” and that if this 
were the fact, Miss Burbank would be 
greatly underpaid. At the end of this 
oration, which occupied a quarter of an 
hour, the girl’s fingers closed upon the 
paper, and the tears of the jury, if we 
may adopt so forced a simile, proved the 
eloquence of the advocate. 

Tears, idle tears,...... says the great 
poet. Were there ever such? Were 
tears ever idle? Do they ever fail to melt 
the heart of a gentleman? It was not 
the merit of the Orphan’s “ Fortunes” 
which had led Mr. Raphael Inky to ex- 
pend such a vast amount of sophistry 
and deception, to attain his object—it was 
the piteous face of the lovely girl, wet 
with tears, and agitated by emotion at 
the recollection of her father’s suffering, 
and the sudden relief vouchsafed by a 
kind and merciful Providence, without 
whose knowledge never a sparrow falls, 
and who deserts no child of humanity 
that trusts in Him. It was this spectacle 
of pain and weakness, and goodness in 
distress, which led Mr. Inky to disgrace 
himself by proving what was false; and 
from the bottom of our hearts we honor 
him for his trickery. 

Wher Virginia Burbank went away, a 
quarter of an hour afterwards, she was 
smiling through her tears; and Mr. 
Raphael Inky experienced I know not 
what delightful thrill through his bosom, 
when the gratitude which filled her ten- 
der and lovely face, beamed full upon him. 

**You will let me call to-morrow, then?” 
he said, waiting upon the young girl to 
the door. 

“J shail Be very, very glad—” was the 
murmured reply. And she was gone. 

Mr. Raphael Inky closed the door, and 
sat down before his fire—reflecting. He 
did not write any more. Gregorinska 
and her other lover had disappeared from 
his horizon for the moment—another 
figure filled it. 

“Strange!” he murmured, “can I be 
falling in love, and ruining myself? 
Pshaw, what folly! But I did right in 
that matter. That, at least, is certain!” 
Is it not, good reader? 
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We are happy to say that the next 
scene of our narrative is in good society. 
It is naturally repugnant to our feelings 
to describe the garrets of authors, and 
low haunts of that description. Nothing 
but the exigencics of our history would 
have induced us to present a literary 
man to our readers—to say nothing of 
the girl in the frightful shawl, which was 
worse even than we have described. 


Although some may differ with us, we 
venture however to think Mr. Inky him- 
self, separated from his surroundings, not 
entirely objectionable as an acquaintance, 
whatever may be the case with other 
persons of his calling. The higher 
classes had kindly taken him by the 
hand, with that generous patronage of 
letters which reflects so much credit upon 
our aristocracy—and gradually Mr. Inky 
had attained to an agreeable position in 
our best society. No doubt this favoura- 
ble reception was due to his careful 
avoidance of all those ill-bred sneers 
which our authors, as a class, are so fond 
of directing at their superiors:—and 
which every true friend of their guild 
must lament. That the contemptuous 
tone of these low comments is assumed, 
and not genuine, a hundred facts might 
show. An invitation to a fashionable 
party up town will, at any moment, 
silence the yelping of the great satirist : 
and a certain number of these delicate 
recognitions of merit on the part of the 
better classes, has invariably induced the 
libelous author to return to that conser- 
vative position which is so becoming in 
men of this station in society. 

Our friecd Raphael had more than 
once, it is true, directed the shaft of his 
polished satire, at some of the minor pe- 
culiarities of our best society :—but they 
had kindly overlooked these youthful 
jests; and recognized his merit, without 
resenting his liberties in the least. Such 
generosity is characteristic only of the 
highest minds, and Raphael we trust 
duly appreciated a magnanimity so no- 
ble. 
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It is therefore “high life” into which 
we would advance: Raphael goes to a 
party at Smythe’s, on Ninety-Fourth 
Avenue. In former pages we have ob- 
served, “Perhaps you are not acquainted 
with Raphael Inky.” We now say that 
perhaps you don’t know our great mer- 
chant Smythe :—but it is only by way of 
a mild and playful jest. Every body 
knows Smythe. He is half brother of 
our respected patron old Three-per-cent ; 
and like that high minded gentleman, 
extends his assistance upon every occa- 
sion to the professors of art and letters. 
Impelled by a vivid and kindling imagi- 
nation, Smythe early turned his attention 
to Fancy Stocks :—and his speculative 
investigations in this branch of the Fine 
Arts, have yielded him an ample fortune, 
which he uses for the benefit of his spe- 
cies. Like all men of position, he has 
been assailed, but we confidently chal- 
lenge these ill-bred enemies of our friend 
and patron, to produce a single proof of 
what they assert:—or show a single in- 
stance where he has refused to aid virtu- 
ous poverty, with any amount of money, 
at four per cent (a month) with five or six 
good sureties. The other stories of his 
contracts with the corporation, and his 
renting the room in which his mother 
died for a beer saloon, we do not deign to 
seriously notice. 

Young men go to Smythe’s parties to 
fuddle themselves. They earn their sup- 
per and champagne by dancing in a white 
waistcoat—and these re-unions of our best 
society are regarded by every one asa 
most encouraging proof of that social 
elegance which characterizes our great 
and expanding country. 

Raphael Inky made his way into the 
middle of the immense crowd, and having 
saluted the lady of the house, was soon 
executing, with the assistance of Miss 
Almira, one of those “fancy” dances, of 
which, with an hereditary partiality, the 
young lady was so fond. 

Almira Smythe was in love with our 
friend Raphael, whom she very singular- 
ly considered the possessor of unlimited 
wealth—concealed in far away ‘“perma- 
nent investments ” from the owner’s lit- 
erary eccentricity. We do not, of course, 





intimate that Miss Almira’s emotions 
were mercenary—far from it, and there is 
every reason to believe that Raphael’s 
handsome face, and elegant bearing had 
first moved her heart :—but it is none the 
less a fact, that this somewhat light- 
headed young lady had taken up an im- 
pression that her lover was a man of 
hidden wealth. 

When he danced, she leaned on him in 
the most languishing way—and certainly 
something did make her heart beat vivid- 
ly against Raphael’s waistcoat, when the 
young lady let her bright curl’s ripple 
over his shoulder, on which her forehead 
declined. 

The moon shone beautifully as they 
walkéd now upon the portico: and—is it 
possible? Can the head really be lean- 
ing on the young man’s shoulder still ? 

“‘How sweet it must be to be loved !” 

“Yes, very sweet,” he replies. 

“T wonder if any one will ever love 

” she says languidly. 

“Can you doubt it?” is the common- 
place and gallant question. 

““T could love—Oh! love so passion- 
ately :—but I am exacting. I must have 
one who is known to fame—whose vivid 
imagination peoples our cold world with 
lovely figures! He must have dark eyes, 
and chesnut hair, a lofty forehead, and 
the fringe of manhood on his smiling lip. 
Could I only find such !” 

Raphael recognizes his portrait—and 
the look accompanying the words might 
tell him the young lady’s meaning if he 
has not guessed it. 

“For such a being to demand my love,” 
the elegant young lady sighs, ‘‘would be 
to receive it: I would never dream of 
offering resistance |” . 

Is Mr. Raphael looking toward the 
crowd in fear, or vehement desire that 
some one will intrude upon him—paraly- 
zing moonlight, languid glances, love and 
sighs, and pressures of the warm fore- 
head on his shoulder—and the influence 
of the beating heart, which throbs 
against his elbow. 

Whatever his desire is, this intruder 
comes. 

“Why! charmed to see you Miss Al- 
mira,” says the yoice of Mr. Charley 
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Winterfield, who approaches them bowing 
in a petit maitre way, “looked every 
where for your fair face in vain |” 

Charles stands aghast at the look of 
sudden coldness, anger, and hauteur 
which the lady casts upon him. Her 
brilliant eyes flash with rage—and her 
cheeks, raised suddenly from the shoulder 
of Raphael, grow at once pale with 
anger. 

‘As our promenade is interrupted, and 
the influence of Dian broken for the mo- 
ment,” says Mr. Raphael, with a smile, 
“JT will yield you for a time to Mr, Win- 
terfield. I am selfish to monopolize so 
much of your society. May I call to see 
you in the forenoon to-morrow ?” 

The lady inclines her head with a calm 
queenly acquiescence, under which exte- 
rior beats a tumultuous heart :—and 
bowing, Mr. Raphael Inky, hastens back 
with hurried, and uneven steps, to the 
great ball room. 


He plunges into the roaring mass of 
excited young ladies, and intoxicated 
youths—but vainly seeks to drown his 
agitation in the general tumult. Finally 
he empties half a bottle of champagne at 
a draught—finds his wrapping—and goes 
home. 

He sits down before his dying fire and 
remains for an hour perfectly silent and 
motionless. ‘Then he raises his head and 
a singular smile is upon Raphael’s lips. 
With a pencil, which he picks up uncon- 
sciously, he traces upon a sheet of paper 
the figures—“$300,000”—then beneath 
this the further hieroglyphic—‘‘$0.” 
He says nothing however, and soon re- 
tires to sleep. 

The present writer feels much curiosi- 
ty to know if any other young gentleman 
has ever wasted time, thus, after a party— 
in a proceeding so mysterious, and appa- 
rently so idle? 


IV. 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 


Joseph Burbank had been a man of 
wealth, and standing :—but was seized 
unfortunately with a passion for the Me- 
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chanic Arts, especially steam machinery. 
In the pursuit of fancied inventions, 
which his sanguine imagination led him 
to regard as infallible, he spent, gradual- 
ly, every particle of his fortune; and was 
now living in poverty, in a small house 
in the suburbs, where, with his old in- 
fatuation, he continued to dream of his 
machines, and employed every means 
that he possessed, in constructing models. 

Illness had finally overtaken the old 
man suddenly: and upon his daughter 
Virginia was thrown the burden of the 
entire support of the household. Lucki- 
ly he had no other child, and their ex- 
penses were not great: but the girl had 
found it an exhausting responsibility even 
as it was. Her needle and pen together, 
brought in just enough to purchase bread 
and the necessary medicines—and we 
have seen the girl’s agitation upon her 
visit to the editor. 

It was the old, old tale of a sudden 
weight descending upon feeble shoulders, 
tremulous, and unequal to the burden ; 
of struggles and prayers—anxieties in the 
morning, and heartsinkings at night: 
of pain and anguish and wasting care: 
but God be thanked! of dearer love and 
tenderer for the thin pale face which 
rested on the pillow, with its grey hair, 
dim sad eyes, and sorrowful lips! The 
old, old tale! It will never be out of 
print, in the long ages of the human 
story. The days of our age are three 
score years and ten, and though men be so 
strong that they come to four score years, 
yet is their strength then but labor and 
sorrow. Their years come to and end as 
it were a tale that is told: but this sad, 
sad tale is never finished! Of you per- 
haps, reader, will the fable be narrated, 
with a simple change of names. 

So life rolls onward, and the chorus 
sings and the tale is told: but a day will 
come in the end, when the scroll shall be 
rolled up—the pen write no more: and 
another Pen in another book shall write 
the epilogue and the sequel! 

The time arrived at last when the poor 
girl found nothing in the house: and food 
and medicine imperiously demanded. 
Then commenced the breast to breast 
struggle with fate. In her agony she did 
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not know at first where to turn—she had 
no needle work to do, and could procure 
none—-her pen was her only resource. 
Could she make it available? It is easy 
to follow the path of fancy through flowe- 
ry fields, when the mind is not harassed 
by cares, and when no tears dim the eyes : 
it is even pleasant, then, to pursue the 
gracious figures of the imagination, and 
note their forms and colors. But when 
bitter tears fill the eyes! when the feet 
totter and move faintly! To force the 
imagination to its work then, is a task in- 
deed, and some of the strongest hearts 
have failed, and yield in the contest: 
from Otway who died of the crust they 
threw him, to the sorrowful and mysteri- 
ous genius—the sad master of the “ Ra- 
ven.” 

And yet thousands have achieved this 
mighty task—thousands of weak women 
even, ‘‘weak” as the world calls them. 
Virginia Burbank did. Yes, with a heart 
fall of pain and fear, she sat at her little 
table and wrote her story of the “Or- 
phan.” You could scarcely perceive a 
sigh in the piece—as you search in vain 
for Hood’s sickness and melancholy in 
the jests and squibs which he fired off so 
gaily. It was a tale of green fields and 
cheerful firesides—and in these scenes of 
the fancy, heaven permitted the poor girl 
to live for hours, oblivious of all her woes. 

She hurried back with the money she 
had received, and purchasing what her 
father needed on the way, came with a 
beating heart to his bedside and display- 
ed her treasure. The old man smiled 
feebly, and replied with a kind speech: 
but then his paramount passion gaining 
the mastery, added that the money would 
just purchase the piston which was need- 
ed to complete his model. 

Virginia softly urged that bread and 
medicines were most needed—and, after 
awhile, her father yielded with a sigh to 
her representations, and began to dream 
of his mechanical schemes. The girl 
prepared his meal—administered the me- 
dicine—and then, late as it was, threw 


_ her wrapping around her, and hastened to 


the upper part of the town. 
The pompous servant admitted her into 
the drawing room of Mrs. Smythe’s 


splendid mansion, and she was soon re- 
ceiving orders for some fanciful needle 
work from Miss Almira. 

“You do these things very well,” said 
the elegantly dressed young lady, with 
@ gracious air, “and the laces I gave you 
to do up, pleased me very much. If pos- 
sible have these ready for me to wear to- 
night.” 

And she gave Virginia some pieces of 
delicate work. 

“Tcan do them very well Miss,’”’ was 
the reply: and two hours afterwards the 
girl returned with the laces, received the 
money, and hastened home just as night 
was falling, to her sick father. 

Miss Almira Smythe wore the lace on 
the same evening, and the delicate white 
folds fell very gracefully around her 
snowy arms, as she leaned upon Mr. Ra- 
phael’s shoulder. 


Vv. 
RAPHAEL WRITES A NOTE: ITS FATE. 


Mr. Raphael Inky had finished his 
morning’s talk, and stretched in his 
leather chair, was thinking. 

Doubtless many young fellows have, at 
various times, been occupied with similar 
thoughts. The striking title appended to 
our penultimate chapter—“ $300,000, and 
$0”—was the subject of his reverie. 
Beyond any question the acute reader 
has comprehended the meaning of this 
little allegory: has understood that the 
first portion of the title referred to 
Miss Almira, daughter of the respected 
Smythe, the latter part to poor Virginia 
Burbank. Such then was the subject of 
Mr. Inky’s meditations—and he closely 
imitated many of his predecessors and 
cotemporaries. It is true that these pro- 
cesses of logic and reflection, are seldom 
followed in words, for the edification of 
third persons—few young men, or none, 
ever say to their friends, “I am _ hesita- 
ting whether I shall court the poor girl I 
love, or the rich girl I don’t love:” but 
none the less does this doubt and hesita- 
tion exist, as it certainly did in the case 


of Raphael Inky. 
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Raphael had fallen in love with Vir- 
ginia Burbank’s face and heart—also, he 
had fallen in love with Almira Smythe’s 
father’s money-bags. We regret to lower 
our hero in public estimation, but histori- 
eal accuracy demands that we should state 
the fact. He had made engagements to 
see both of these prospective Mrs. Inkys 
on that morning; and the question of 
his further proceeding was forced all at 
once upon him, and demanded a solution. 

On the one side Raphael saw then, a 
lovely face indissolubly united to utter 
poverty—on the other a handsome and 
dashing young damsel who came to meet 
him with a thousand pounds’ worth of 
diamonds on her breast and fingers, to 
say nothing of the check book in her 
apron pocket. The “lovely face, etc.,” 
opened a long vista of toil, struggles, 
straitened means, and anxieties atten- 
dant on a growing family: the “dashing 
young damsel, etc.,” was the telescope in 
the same way, through which Raphael 
beheld a house up town, a brilliant equi- 
page, wines, dinners, hats quickly taken 
off, and general “eminent respectability.” 
United to the “ lovely face,” he saw him- 
self on foot in threadbare clothes, trudg- 
ing through wind and rain, to lodgings or 
a dingy cottage in the suburbs, thinking 
of the note in Bank to-morrow, and de- 
manding of the paving stones to tell him 
where on earth the money was to come 
from :—united to the “dashing damsel,” 
he beheld himself, instead, the richly cos- 
tumed inmate of a splendid carriage, 
with silken cushions, plated harness, and 
fat footmen, driving to the Bank to sign 
a ream of “new issues”—driving back 
again at five to a great dinner, with a 
hundred wines, and Mr. Scribe and Col. 
Pharisee, the millionaires, for guests. 
As this last splendid thought occurred to 
him, the heart of Raphael experienced a 
thrill of pure and elevated joy, such as 
indeed an idea so magnificent was calcu- 
lated to excite. The chances of Miss 
Smythe had culminated, and the struggle 
was nearly at an end, 

But Raphael would not be precipitate, 
much less unjust. The firm of “ Lovely 
Face & Co.” should even in utter bank- 
ruptcy be credited with all that was due it. 
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He reflected then, that if he married 
the dashing damsel, Miss Almira, he 
would, it is true, roll in wealth, and be 
the envied man of his whole circle—that 
was wholly undeniable; and immense 
satisfaction would result of course from 
the fact. But at home !—yes, at home! 
When the outer world had disappeared, 
and Raphael Inky, Esquire, President of 
the Bank of the World, had put on his 
slippers, and left his dignity down town, 
how would it be at home, with Mrs. 
Inky? Was the darling damsel calcula- 
ted to make Raphael happy—Raphael 
as distinguished from R. I. the Presi- 
dent, &c.? Would love, without which 
much derided sentiment, a’ marriage is 
apt to be unhappy, sweeten all his fire- 
side moments, and when pain and anguish 
visited him in “due” time, soften the 
rude blow, and give him one to share it— 
a soft bosom to lean on, and rest upon? 
Would a true wife receive him at the 
door, and lace her arms around his neck, 
and show him in every word and look 
and smile, that he alone was her universe? 
Would the dashing damsel comfort him in 
sorrow, cling to him in adversity—go 
willingly to share his ruined fortunes, if 
the dark day came, and be his blessing 
and consolation, through all human ills— 
to hold his dying head at last upon her 
faithful bosom, and continue loving him 
beyond the grave? 

Raphael paused at this point, and his 
head moved slowly on his shoulders, in a 
horizontal-circular direction. 

The dashing damsel had been debited— 
now to credit the lovely face, She was 
poor it is true, but she was a treasure in 
herself: had nothing, it is undeniable, 
but was rich in all that makes a woman 
a crown to her husband. When he came 
home tired and weary, would she meet 
him with a loving smile and a kiss? 
Yes. In the long evenings when the outer 
world had disappeared, would they sit side 
by side, for long delightful hours in the 
humble parlor with no thought or care of 
aught but their own world of love? As 
certain. Would he find in her the refuge 
for his weary and wounded heart—the 
supreme consolation in his gloomiest 
hours—the heart that sank when he was 
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sad, and leaped with joy when he rejoiced, 
and beat for him alone whatever came— 
a portion of himself, to be removed by 
death alone, and to continue loving him, 
it might be, in a grander world? Would 
this be the result of marriage with Vir- 
ginia Burbank, if she became his wife ? 

“Tt would!” said Raphael out loud, 
and setting his lips firmly, “who is 
there? Come in!” 

We owe the reader an explanation 
of this latter observation of Mr. Inky, 
and proceed to state that he had been in- 
terrupted by a knock at his door. 

It was a portly servant, who brought a 
note, and who gazed round the dingy 
apartment, as Mr, Inky perused the con- 
tents, with a species of lofty condescen- 
sion. ‘‘ Rather a queer place,” this glance 
appeared to say “poor.” 

The note was from Miss Almira Smythe, 
and ran as follows—on perfumed satin 
note paper conceived and executed in 
Paris: 

““Miss S—— had the pleasure of a 
charming conversation on last evening, 
with a celebrated Master of the Art of 
Painting: but the happiness she experi- 
enced from this interchange of sentiments 
beneath the soft rays of the moon, was 
sadly marred by the intrusion of a frivo- 
lous person, terminating their interview. 
The Signor Raphael, however, promised 
to renew the topic of their conversation 
this morning, and the desire of the lady 
in writing this note, is to say that she 
will be at home to him alone, from half 
past twelve to half past two. If the 
Signor Raphael has any secrets of his Art 
to reveal, he may count on entire privacy, 
and an undisturbed tete-a-tete. 

va EY 


Mr. Inky read this note over twice, and 
then letting his hand fall, gazed with a 
heightened color in his cheeks, intothe fire. 

“ Answer sir ?” 

he words aroused him, and he looked 
up. The pompous servant still stood at 
his elbow. 

“Yes,” said Raphael suddenly; and 
with the former clench of his lips, he 
took a sheet of note paper and wrote a 
few lines which he enveloped, and hand- 


ed to the servant: whereupon that worthy 
disappeared. 
Raphael had written : 


‘The Signor Raphael presents his com- 
pliments to his kind friend, Miss S——, 
and really regrets that he lost sight, last 
evening, of a previous engagement, this 
morning. He will come very soon to 
plead in person, his pardon for this neg- 
ligence.”’ 

That was all: and Raphael gazed for 
half an hour into the fire, without mo- 
ving: then he rose, and hastily wrapping 
himself up, issued forth in the direction 
of Virginia’s home. 

An hour afterwards a young lady, mag- 
nificently clad in a fascinating morn- 
ing dress, sat in a splendid drawing-room 
in Ninety Fourth Avenue, and ground 
beneath the heel of her slipper, a paper 
containing six lines. It was Mr. Rapha- 
el Inky’s excuse, and Miss Almira had 
torn it in a rage, clenched her white 
teeth with fury, and trodden under foot 
the remnants of the note. 


VI. 
PRIVATE. 


It is not our intention to describe Ra- 
phael’s visit to the obscure dwelling of 
the sick mechanician. Not because we 
would not willingly cross that threshold 
of virtuous poverty, of unfortunate geni- 
us: but once within the walls of the little 
house, our “enthusiasm of author,” 
would impel us to relate Mr. Inky’s pri- 
vate conversation with Virginia. The 
terrible impropriety of such a course is 
obvious: and this we may illustrate by a 
very simple question. 

Would it have been wholly proper to 
dog Mr. Inky in his visit to the fair Miss 
Smythe ; to enter, behind him, the august 
domain of the great merchant, where the 
light is tempered by the luxurious silk 
curtains, and the noise of the thorough- 
fare without, subdued by heavy doors and 
white venitians? Would the polite rea- 
der have perused without indignation our 
account of that delicate interview ?—have 
sneaked with us behind the Gothic book- 
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case, and thus hid in shadow, witnessed 
Miss Almira’s agitation, heard her pri- 
vate conversation, and beheld the rela- 
tive positions of the gentleman and lady, 
on the sofa, at the termination of the in- 
terview? Suppose Mr. Inky had pro- 
ceeded to the point which some young 
men, with a courage envied by the pres- 
ent writer, really do arrive at? Suppose, 
for the sake of enjoyment, that he had 
asked the fair Almira if she loved him, 
and she had said, with face averted, and 
snowy handkerchief, worth eighty dol- 
lars, at the very least, pressed to her eyes, 
have said with maiden agitation at the very 
unexpected question, that she always— 
should —-esteem him-—as a—friend— 
would ask mama—would—(handkerchief 
and sobs)? Imagine that the interview 
had terminated in this fashion, and our 
hero had, as heroes will occasionally do, 
been guilty of the bad taste to suppgse 
that this meant “‘ yes,” and thereupon en- 
closed the lady in his arms, and told her 
what a happy dog he was? Just fancy 
such a scene, and say if our intrusion 
would have been well-bred, or justified 
by any exigence of the history. We 
are only an author, but we flatter our- 
selves that we have moved in (olerable 
society, and we know our place too well 
to follow any such proceeding. 

We shall therefore omit all description 
of Mr. Inky’s visit to Virginia Burbank, 
observing however that he did not go to 
any such lengths as are mentioned above, 
upon this occasion: though one thing is 
certain, that the lovely girl went to her 
room, when he had left her, and falling 
on her knees, thanked heaven for making 
her so happy. If she prayed for him, 
can we blame her? She had loved him 
since the’ moment when his kind face 
shone upon her first, and his open hand 
relieved the necessities of her father. 
She loved him far more than ever when 
she went again to ask his aid: and we 
may imagine that the new kindness, and 
warm sympathy, were far from making 
the young girl forget him. 

When he came, therefore, and pressed 
with courtesy and kindness the thin hand 
of her father: and sat by his side for an 
hour, smiling and cheerful, and cheering: 
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when he held her hand in his own at the 
the door, and looked into her eyes until 
they sank beneath his gaze, instinct with 
such deep tenderness: when this new 
world of hope, and love and promise, 
dawned upon the poor weak hearted, 
loving girl, she yielded to the delicious 
emotions of her heart, and sobbed, and 
cried, and prayed that heaven would 
make her grateful for so much happiness. 

As for Mr. Raphael Inky, that gentle- 
man returned to his domicil with no more 
hesitation. It was plain to him that he 
never would be the president of the 
World’s Bank :—his only agitation now 
sprung from the doubt he felt, whether 
fate would permit him to trudge on foot 
through wind and rain to the cottage in 
the suburbs—there to meet the “ lovely 
face.” 

The “$300,000” was forgotten, and the 
“$0” was all the world to him. 


oe 


VIL. 
ALMIRA AND VIRGINIA. 


Two months after the scene which we 
have just related, or rather refrained 
from relating, Miss Almira Smythe was 
informed, one cold and gloomy morning, 
that a “ young woman” was waiting to 
see her. 


The young lady descended and found 
herself in the presence of Virginia Bur- 
bank. 

“Well,” she said negligently, ‘ what 
have you there ?” 


“The collars you gave me to do Miss.” 

With which words Virginia unrolled a 
small package, and handed to Miss 
Smythe, the contents. The young lady 
examined them critically, and something 
in the execution of the work seemed to 
displease her. The truth is, Miss Almira 
had been up very late for the half a dozen 
preceding nights, and was irritable, cap- 
tious, and inclined to find fault, from 
want of rest, and nervousness. 

“This work is very badly done,” she 
said almost rudely, “look at this stitch- 
ing!” 


And she tossed the collar at the feet of 
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Virginia. The girl picked it up, and 
tried to discover the defect. 

“T thought it was better than usual 
Miss,” she said, “‘Il am very sorry.” 

“Your sorrow is not the thing Miss 
Burbank,” said the young lady with some 
hauteur, “you will please not favor me 
with more such irrelevant excuses.” 

“I thought Miss—” 

“T do not desire to hear what you 
thought Miss Burbank,” interrupted the 
young lady with growing irritation and 
increased hauteur, “you strangely forget 
your position.” 

Virginia said nothing: a proceeding 
which seemed distasteful to the young 
lady who had thrown herself upon an 
ottoman, and designed to spend a pleas- 
ant half an hour in scolding her seam- 
stress. 


“T will add, Miss Burbank,” she con- 
tinued with irritation, “that your tone in 
conversation with me is generally objec- 
tionable. I have no desire to draw com- 


‘ parisons between your position and mine: 


but at the same time it is impossible for 
me to tolerate your want of deference to- 
ward myself,—quite impossible Miss Bur- 
bank: and I beg that your manner may 
be wholly changed.” 

“Yes, Miss,” said the girl, coloring 
with mortification. 

“T have endeavored to assist you, and 
you make a very strange return for my 
charity.” 

“Oh! it was not charity said the poor 
girl unconsciously ; “‘I am sure I worked 
hard for what I have been paid.” 

‘Miss Burbank!” cried the young lady, 
‘*havel notsaid Miss, that I would tolerate 
no impertinence |” 

“T did not mean to be impertinent,” 
murmured poor Virginia, with tears in 
her eyes. 


“T am not the judge of your intentions 
Miss Burbank,” replied the young lady 
with indignant hauteur, “I only know 
that I shall endure nothing more of this 
description from you. Ishall deduct one 
dollar from the price of this work, and it 
is overpaid with that deduction. My 
maid will hand you some laces to do up— 
you will find her in the kitchen, and your 


money upon that table when you return, 
Good morning Miss Burbank.” 

And the young lady rose bowing her 
head coldly. To her surprise, Virginia 
Burbank did not go. 

“What do you want Miss?” asked the 
young lady. 

Virginia’s face colored. 

“Will you reply or not?” 

“I wished to say, Miss,” answered the 
girl, blushing, ‘“‘that I cannot do up your 
laces,” 

“You eannot ?” 

**No, Miss.” 

“Pray why, madam?” 

“One who has the right to direct my 
actions,” said the young girl courageous- 
ly, ‘“‘or at least one whom I permit to di- 
rect me has forbidden it. I even brought 
the collars this morning in opposition to 
his wishes,” 

“Indeed! really Miss! And who is 
this personage? your father I suppose.” 

“No, Miss,” 

‘Whom then, pray ?” 

‘THe told me to tell you if you asked 
me,” murmured the girl, blushing crim- 
son, “Mr. Raphael Inky,” 

“* What !” 

“ You seem surprised Miss.” 

“Mr, Raphael Inky? what do you 
mean !” cried the young lady in a fury, 
and trembling from head to fvot, ‘“‘do you 
mean to say! what is Mr. Raphael 
Inky to a thing like you!” 

“He is my affianced husband,” replied 
Virginia with dignity, “and I obey him 
because I love him. 

“1 have brought these collars because 
the materials belonged to you, but to 
receive money from you, or further assist- 
ance, would be a violation of his wishes, 
whom I do not disobey. I thank you, 
Miss Smythe, for your kindness hitherto, 
and beg leave to bid you good morning.” 

With these words the young girl moved 
past Miss Smythe, and issued from the 
house, leaving the lady overwhelmed 
with rage, mortification and despair. 

On the same night Mr, Raphael Inky 
met Miss Almira Smythe at a grand 
party, and had the pleasure of seeing the 
young lady turn her back abruptly when 
he bowed to her. 
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“Very well,” he murmured with a 
smile, “* that is something like what I ex- 
pected. Very naturally my proceeding 
is unpardonable—and as Almira is a true 
woman, she will never forgive me. Let 
me submit, and summon all my philoso- 
phy.” 

Miss, Almira sailed away, as this so- 
liloguy ended, upon the arm of Mr. 
Charley Winterfield, who led her into a 
wide apartment, and exhibited to her 
a@ new sonnet commencing, “Loveliest 
Fairy visible on the horizon of life’— 
and the lady seemed to admire the poet 
and the poem. 

Two months afterwards, Miss Almira 
Smythe became Mrs. Charley Winter- 
field: ‘‘a strange match,” the gossips 
said, ‘‘and only to be accounted for on 
the ground of pique and spite, at being 
neglected by a favored suitor.” 

Thus Mr. Charles Winterfield came 
into possession of what he coveted most, 
a wife with a plenty of money, and was 
for some time “happy.” We regret to 
say that a late event upon ’Change 
threatens seriously to affect this happi- 
ness. Old Smythe has failed for six hun- 
dred thousand dollars ; and there are ugly 
stories about promissory notes assigned 
by him, the signatures to which are 
slightly different from the autographs of 
the gentlemen who bear the names in 
question. The long-spoken of ball comes 
off to-night, however, and all the world 
will be there. Smythe wiil probably 
compromise with his creditors upon one 
half (of one) per cent in the dollar: and 
the public usefulness of our respected 
patron will not be impaired. 


Vill. 
HOW RAPHAEL GOT MARRIED. 


Christmas has come and gone with all 
its joy and merriment and laughter, in a 
thousand happy houses, where the smil- 
ing faces show what brothers feel for 
sisters, daughters for mothers, hearts dis- 
severed for a year from those dear ones 
whose arms are wrapped around them on 
the Christmas morning; come and gone, 
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too, in the abodes of vice and want—in 
homes of poverty as well, but happy 
homes ! 

The New-Year’s day has come—and 
not to expatiate further on a picture which 
is shrined in every heart—Mr. Raphael 
Inky’s wedding morn has dawned. 

The neighbours assemble at the house 
of their favourite Virginia, and wish the 
couple joy; the clergyman pronounces 
the benediction, They are man and wife! 

Yes, man and wife! how simple are 
the words, but what a world of meaning 
they enclose! How almost all of happi- 
ness that remains to fallen man is in the 
phrase—what a universe lies in the simple 
words, “‘a good wife!” The writer finds 
his equanimity deserting him; and for 
fear that reams of snowy paper will be 
covered by his exclamations, pauses ere 
he begins, and only adds, that in his 
humble opinion, this possesion—a “ good 
wife’’—is heaven’s last, Best, gift, etc. 

Left alone at last, our honest Raphael 
folds in his arms the tender form of the 
girl, who hides her blushing cheeks in 
her husband’s bosom. She looks very 
beautiful in her snowy bridal dress— 
the white shoulders almost shame it— 
and the arms which clasp the neck of 
her lover, might have made a countess 
envy her, if countesses are ever envious. 

From his seat in the chimney-corner, 
old Joseph Burbank looks with fond af- 
fection on his son and daughter; and no 
feebleness and pain in him, detract from 
the general joy. The weeks that have 
elapsed since we first presented him to 
the reader, have been weeks of conva- 
lescence and recovery. A tranquil light 
of health and happiness now beams in 
the kind eyes; and already the hale color 
is returning to the cheek. Again the 
old man gives his whole attention to his 
machines and models, with which the 
apartment is encumbered; and his glance 
now wanders from the form of his daugh- 
ter and her husband to a rod which he 
holds in his hand, and which he has been 
fitting into a strange-looking box, full of 
wheels. The master passion revives with 
his strength, and will last to the moment 
of his death. But will anything come of 
it? Let us see. 
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“T have naturally,” says Raphael, 
smiling, ‘been so much engrossed with 
the occurrence of the morning, that I 
wholly neglected to give you this letter, 
Mr. Burbank. I received it at the post- 
officeas I passed, and owe you an apology.” 

As he speaks, Mr. Raphael Inky draws 
from his breast a yellow-enveloped letter, 
with a huge “card,” and a picture of a 
steam engine in one corner, by way of 
advertisement; and this letter he delivers 
to the old man. 

Joseph Burbank’s face lights up as he 
sees the name upon the envelope—the 
business “‘card’”’—and he hastily opens 
and reads the letter. Virginia is attracted 
by an exclamation of profound pleasure 
and satisfaction from her father. 

“What is it, dear father?” she says, 
“T trust, good news—is it not?” 

* Read, dear,” says the old man, smil- 
ing triumphantly, and he hands the letter 
to his daughter. 

It contains the following words: 

“ Sir,— 

“Your’s of the 5th ult. received. We 
beg to state that after a thorough exami- 
nation and trial of the model, for in- 
creasing stroke of piston in steam en- 
gines such as we manufacture, we feel 
authorized in saying that your invention 
is one of the first value and importance. 
Would be pleased to hold an interview 
with you, at once, in relation to the pur- 
chase of the patent-right, which you sug- 
gest. Your favor accompanying the 
model requests, in case of our approval 
of the invention, some estimate of its 
value to our house, and an offer for the 
right to manufacture. Our wish is, in 
all cases, to consult the interests of the 
inventor as well as ourselves, and offer a 
fair equivalent. We are justified in pro- 
posing, therefore, to you the sum of fifty 
thousand dollars for the right to manu- 
facture engines, with your improvement, 
for five years. 

“If this proposal meets with your ap- 
proval, we are prepared to close at once 
all arrangements. If not, we should be 
pleased to know your estimate, for fur- 
ther consideration, in an interview. 

“ Resp’y, 
“Brown & Wixks.” 


Virginia gave the letter to her hus- 
band, and in a moment had her arms 
around the old man and was crying on 
his bosom, It was not because she coveted 
wealth—very far from that,—but to see 
her father meet with the long deferred 
success; to know that his labors and 
anxieties were all crowned at last ;,to find 
heaven at last rewarding all his toils, 
and giving him the right to say, “‘ They 
laughed at me, called me dreamer, light- 
brain; and now they see that I can carry 
out my thought, and advance the great 
interests of civilization ;’ this was what 
made the tender girl throw her arms 
around the aged form, and shed happy 
tears upon his bosom ! 

The old man’s agitation was not near 
so great. Why should he stand in as- 
tonishment at what was a simple recog- 
nition of the merit, which he knew his 
thought possessed? As well look to find 
the great author turn pale with surprise, 
when the world roars in applause of his 
magnum opus, whose proportions he has 
contemplated for so long a time in secret; 
knowing the full height of his vast pile! 

“T am glad,” was all the old man 
said, “for now we shall be comfortable 
and happy, dear; and,” turning toward 
Raphael, “‘my daughter will possess a 
dowry, such as she should bring to such 
a good husband.” 

That was all; and the old mechanician 
turned again to his machinery, and soon 
became absorbed in his favorite proceed- 
ing. 

He scarcely saw the figures of the girl 
and young man, as they disappeared into 
the tastefully decorated little sitting-room. 
And yet the picture, as they stood now, 
by the cheerful fire, was one worth 
looking at. The manly countenance of 
Raphael was illumined by a happy smile; 
and his soft eyes dwelt tenderly upon the 
delicate girl, who leaned her head upon 
his shoulder. 

Ah, Raphael! On your shoulder? 
Has no other forehead ever leaned there? 
Has no voice whispered under the bright 
moon, “Tlow sweet it must be to be 
loved!” Do you think now, as you gaze 
upon the face of her who is all the world 
to you, upon that countenance with its 
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soft blue eyes, and delicate rose-tint in 
the cheeks, and ripe red lips, full of child- 
like sweetness, and innocence and good- 
ness? Do you think, good Raphael, that 
it would have been a wiser thing to marry 
the owner of the other face—the dashing 
damsel with the bright and abundant 
gold—and trust your happiness to din- 
ners, routs and glitter? Do you think 
that Almira, with her money, would have 
made you a better wife, and given you a 
happier existence, than the little maid 
beside you? Do you repent the compo- 
sition of the famous note, torn up and 
trodden under foot; the choice you made 
of the lady whom you would visit on that 
morning ? 

We reply for you, honest Raphael, to 
one and all of these intrusive questions. 
You do not think the other alliance would 
have been wiser; you do not think the 
dashing damsel would have made you 
happier; nor do you repent the compo- 
sition of the note. 

And if some inveterate intruder still 
demanded on what grounds you enter- 
tained opinions so peculiar; we think 
you might point simply to the figure at 
your side and say, “ She is mine;” ex- 
cept that possibly you could not speak for 
the long clinging kiss, and close embrace, 
which tells you that your happiness is 
not what you almost think it is—an idle 
dream ! 


IX. 


HIS NEW-YEAR’S GIFT. 


We trust we need not call the reader’s 
attention to the delicate tact, and highly 
graceful treatment expended upon the 
termination of the foregoing chapter. It 
was necessary to state the fact that Mr. 
Raphael Inky kissed his wife upon their 
wedding day, but from an announcement 
so abrupt, and in such bad taste, our 
polite feelings very naturally recoiled. 
We flatter ourselves that the incidental 
way, however, in which the fact is sug- 
geste1—intimated as it were—is after the 
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best precedents and most approved au- 
thorities of our best society. 

Having married our friend happily, 
the story of his life is naturally concluded, 
as our friends, the novelists, take care to 
impress upon their reader, in their novels. 
Perhaps, however, it may not be uninter- 
esting to Mr. Inky’s friends to be told of 
his present circumstances. 

He has established the popular journal 
known as the “ Palladium of Liberty, and 
World Regenerator,” which has attained 
already a circulation of seven hundred 
thousand, and is rapidly increasing. His 
celebrated romance, “ Sclavonikoff, or the 
Lovely Maid of the Danube,’ first ap- 
peared in its columns, but has been re- 
published in volume form and translated 
into all the languages of Europe, where 
it has attained an aggregate circulation 
of nine million copies. We are happy to 
have it in our power to announce that 
his new work, to be called “‘ The Stygian 
Lake,” will appear at an early day ; when 
all orders will be filled with respect to 
priority. Four hundred thousand copies 
have already been ordered. 

Mr. Inky lives with his father-in-law 
in a beautiful suburban villa, and to the 
pleasant shadow of this sweet retreat he 
regularly retires every afternoon—thus 
setting an example to husbands through- 
out the world. 

We called to see him the other evening, 
and found him seated upon his portico 
caressing the bright curls of a little 
creature cailed Virginia, who was prat- 
tling at his side. In a moment his wife 
came out, and the handsome -face of her 
husband filled with tranquil happiness as 
he gazed at her. 

““ We were speaking of old days, dear,” 
said our friend softly, “and I was think- 
ing of our wedding day—when the letter 
came, you know, approving our father's 
invention.” 

“ Yes, that was your New-Year’s gift,” 
was the reply of the lovely and blooming 
lady, ‘your New-Year’s gift to father.” 

“‘ My New-Year’s gift was better still,” 
he said, drawing to him the fair blushing 
face, “ the gift your father gave me; shall 
I call you Raphael’s New-Year’s gift?” 

“Call me anything which belongs en- 
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tirely to you,” we heard a low voice say, 
and something like the sound of lips in 
collision fell upon our ears, as we gazed 
upon a distant object. 

We returned homeward, violating the 


second clause of the tenth command- 

ment; and have ever since been coveting 

a New-Year’s gift like Raphael Inky’s. 
We have nothing more to say. 





ROYALTY. 


BY AMIE. 


Souls are mightier than thrones ; 


Storéd gold no guile effaces ; 


Royal vestments trailed in pride 


Through the pomp of earth’s high places, 


May not cover hearts as white 


As the beggar’s spurned from sight! 


Regal souls are clad in rags ; 


Pauper souls in gilt and ermine; 


But the spirit’s rank and state 


God’s Omniscience shall determine ;— 


The poor may line his soul with gems, 


While monarchs guard their diadems! 


When the beggar drops asleep 


With his head upon earth’s bosom, 


Gently ministrant of good 


Seems each velvet blade and blossom ; 


Soothed are all his moaning cares, 


He is strengthened unawares. 


Lo! God wills the Universe 
To the beggar for his palace; 


Every hillock is his throne, 


Every leaping fount his chalice ; 


All the golden sunbeams free 


Crown his brow right royally! 


Pride hurls scorn at lowly paths, 


Which the poor tread uncomplaining ; 
Aught God’s wisdom hath ordained 
Is too great for man’s disdaining ;— 


Yet taunt and mocking wrought no loss 
For the Christ upon the Cross! 
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Wealth wins coronets and state, 

Power and palaces and splendor ; 
Outward homage, false and cold, 

Which true souls disdain to render ;— 
Ah! full many a higher good 
Floweth from God’s plenitude! 


Buyeth gold health’s nectared draught— 
Sweet reprieve from Earth’s distresses? 
Can it stay Time’s silver snows 
Drifting white o’er hallowed tresses ? 
Xgis-like, warm, loving hearts 
Can it guard from deathly darts ? 


Naught to Him, of earthly good 
The Creator and Dispenser, 
Are proud rite and sacrifice, 
Stoléd priest and swinging censer ; 
Poor, oppressed, in pathways dim, 
Lowly hearts beat Psalms to Him. 


Lofty thoughts are priceless gems; 
Noble deeds are heavenly treasure ; 
The Recording Angel knows 
By its acts the soul to measure ; 
Life-long, thus may deed and thought 
To celestial wealth be wrought. 


Pearls released from ocean shells 
Bear no record of their prison ; 

Beggar’s vestments leave no stain 
To defile the soul arisen ; 

Kings shall claim no robes of pride 

For Earth’s purples thrown aside. 


When the soul that walks through Death _ 
Enters at the gates Elysian, 

Where Earth’s richest lustres pale 
’Neath the glory of the vision,— 

Only shall its whiteness be 

Proof of its Regality! 
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ROMAN HISTORY. 


BY EDWARD A. POLLARD, OF GEORGIA. 


Perhaps no object of thought and emo- 
tion is at once so interesting and sublime 
as history. It manifests rather the power 
and progress of society than individual 
life and character, and the philosophy and 
illustrations which it bears to the mind 
are so much the more enlarged in their 
sublimity. It is true that physical power 
and effect can never surpass the moral 
sublime, of which man in the noblest 
images of his nature is the object. But 
as the race is immeasurably superior in 
power to the individual, and its virtue 
cannot be so easily impeached, so is its 
moral sublimity purer and loftier, belit- 
tling all the glories of man and making 
us, on reflection, low and sad in the ap- 
preciation of our own persons and inter- 
ests. What can be more sublime than 
the growth of great nations, always petty 
in their beginnings, and spreading their 
empires to the confines of earth and seas, 
and perfecting the great and grand ideas 
of government! 

Seven centuries before the Christian 
Era, a thousand huts on the banks of the 
Tiber was all there was of the city and 
nation, which commencing its conquests 
with Southern Italy carried its arms to 
the Pyramids of Egypt. across the Darda- 
nelles, and to the waters of the Atlantic. 
But a later history, more terrible and 
dramatic, and more fraught with the 
sublime lessons of politics and destiny; 
was to surpass these events of conquest 
and glory, and to devote Rome to the 
scourge of God, and blot with the dark 
traces of Asiatic and Scandinavian bar- 
barism the bright glories of the past. It 
seems, indeed, as if ‘the progress and 
power of the Empire had but prepared, 
as it were, to render more terribly grand 
the dark, desolating struggle of the le- 
gions of proud Rome with the rugged 
barbarians of the North, amid the mad- 
dened horrors of such a war. 

But it is not our purpose to make any 
part of the Roman history an object of 
emotion, however close may be the con- 
nection between the sources of sublimity 





in history and politival lessons and 
thoughts. Still less is any purpose enter- 
tained to recount events or butcher history 
with sketches of imagination and scenic 
narrative. The interest which I am anx- 
ious to express in the last pages of the 
Roman history, is that only of cause and 
effect, seeking to show the intricate re- 
lations between ancient and modern his- 
tory, and those elements of mind and 
government which obscurely associated 
in the middle ages to form the civilization 
of the seventeenth century. 

One of the earliest and most constant 
features of the Roman history was its 
aristocracy, which was as implacable as 
the love of liberty, which opposed it. 
Among early nations, aristocracy is not 
conventional, but formed for useful pur- 
poses, and the good of society. So it was 
in Egypt and Greece. But in Rome, even 
among the earliest institutions of Romu- 
lus, we find what is most curious, an in- 
vidiously distinguished aristocracy of 
family—the patrician order, composed of 
the descendants of the Senators. This 
aristocracy was conventional and vile; it 
produced but few great men; it was desti- 
tute of the commonest virtues of aristo- 
cracy, and dishonored by its own insin- 
cerity; it existed under a republican form 
of government, and, at the same time, it 
was divided from the people by the most 
invidious laws, distinctions and fashions; 
it had every deformity to render it un- 
popular, and was an element of passion 
and violence in the government. With all 
this, there existed among the people a 
strong love of liberty, a people courageous 
and easily made desperate, assisted by the 
most remarkable intelligence, and often 
exhibiting, as in Cincinnatus, that “ in- 
bred loyalty unto virtue, which can serve 
her without a livery.” 

The early portions of the Roman his- 
tory are occupied by constant struggles of 
the people to break down the power of 
the aristocracy, the monopoly of land, 
strikingly enough illustrated by a series 
of famines, and particularly the system 
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pursued by the government in distribut- 
ing the public domain. During these 
struggles, Rome, says her great German 
historian, Niebuhr, “‘ was on the point of 
degenerating into a miserable oligarchy, 
and her name is the utmost we should 
have known of her, had not her irretrie- 
vable decline been arrested by the ap- 
pearance of two men, who changed the 
fate of their country and the world.” Re- 
ference is had to Licinius and his com- 
patriots, who insisted on rogations or bills 
of popular rights, and are known, to 
their eternal glory, as the authors of the 
Agrarian Laws, (B. C. 366). The main 
provision of this measure was to prohibit 
any person from renting more than five 
hundred acres of the public lands, and 
from feeding on a common pastfire more 
than one hundred of large and five hun- 
dred of small cattle. The rents of the 
public lands were also fixed in kind. This 
was the first great measure of popular 
rights and freedom, where the interest of 
history begins for the cultivated reader. 
A little more than two centuries later, we 
arrive at another stage in the history of 
the government—the dissensions of the 
Gracchi, which shall give us an idea of 
Roman society at that time premonitory 
of a long course of future events. In the 
history between these two stages, the ob- 
jects of attention are wars—the Samnite 
war, in which the Romans annexed South- 
ern Italy, commencing their extensive 
policy of conquest with this, and fortify- 
ing their military character byan enlarged 
experience, and immediately subsequent, 
the Punic, Macedonian and Spanish wars. 
The reflections which we design to make 
properly commence at this period, the 
dissensions of the Gracchi, from which 
point we are enabled to trace the strong 
and interesting analogies of Roman s0- 
ciety with the Feudal system of the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

At the close of these wars, we find the 
Roman aristocracy increased in power, 
and the lands locked up in feudal mo- 
nopoly. It was the practice for noblemen 
to rent out large portions of the public 
lands and sub-let them to tenants and re- 
tainers, The Agrarian Laws were in- 
tended to avert the dangers of this prac- 
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tice; but these laws, though not repealed, 
were disregarded, and the attempts of the 
Gracchi to reaffirm them were beaten 
down by the civil wars of tht nobility, 
which illustrate most strikingly their own 
power and feudal independence of a con- 
stitutional government. 

With the Gracchi perished the liberties 
of the Eternal City, and the Feudal Sys- 
tem was left to work out its inevitable 
conclusion of crime and self-destruction. 
The assertion, which has become matter 
of history, that Feudalism was an inven- 
tion of the barbarian conquerors of the 
Middle Ages, is false and stupid. It ex- 
isted in every essential particular, though 
not as an institution or form of govern- 
ment, among the Romans. The noble- 
men of classic antiquity had their tenants 
sworn to their service, their armed re- 
tainers and slaves. We find in their 
state of society at this time the same 
tenure of lands and fealty, the same feel- 
ing of independence of a distinct and 
superior government, and the same ex- 
clusiveness and partizanship among them- 
selves, with the faculty of combining 
against the people, as in the modern feu- 
dalism of Europe. Here, too, we find the 
sources of the decline of the Roman 
power, which may be traced to the very 
limits of its history, until the nations 
north of the Danube and Rhine had come 
to hold wassail and worshp in the palaces 
of the Caesars. When the thunderbolt 
shatters on the air the mightiest objects 
of nature, the philosopher explains the 
cause from some distant cloud and the 
secret attractions of a power which it en- 
wraps. So itis with historical causes— 
in the shadow of some far distant event 
rests the mysterious power that dashes 
into ruins the vanities and felicitations of 
human grandeur and the monuments of 
fame. 

But to return to our brief resumé of 
the history of Rome. The empire wag 
hardly anything more than a change in 
the form of the government. It might 
have been, had the empire been strictly 
hereditary, that the aristocracy would, 
as in England, have been opposed to the 
crown, and the people been able to act as 
a third party. On the contrary, the policy 
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of the aristocracy was to unite with the 
emperors against the people, and protect 
their own privileges of an independent 
tyranny Omtheir own estates by the most 
servile adulation, and even abject submis- 
sion to every imperial caprice—but that 
of restoring liberty to the people. As 
long as the emperors did not restrict the 
aristocrats in their liberties with the peo- 
ple, and as long as the bestowal of the 
empire itself was in their own hands, as- 
sisted by the household troops, they could 
have no object to gain in a revolution to 
limit the imperial power, and certainly 
none that could induce them to risk the 
uncertainties of a war, in which the peo- 
ple might take either side, or seize an op- 
portunity of declaring their own inde- 
pendence in the provinces. 

In the meantime, the people were suf- 
fering the abuse of the aristocracy, and 
the majority were sunk in the most ab- 
ject poverty, (although the annual reve- 
nues of the empire, under the reign of 
Augustus, reached nearly two hundred 
millions of dollars.) In the literature of 
this age we find constant satires on the 
people for shiftlessness and a fickle dispo- 
sition, both so natural, as some of the 
modern nations have given example, to a 
people under the power of a proud and 
avaricious aristocracy. The people, in- 
deed, had become contemptible; without 
the sympathies of the army, and easily 
panic-struck; without the ability of 
making a revolution, and welcoming 
every change with cowardly hopes for the 
better, they alternately exalted their great 
men to the skies, and (when they could 
do it without the fear of punishment) ex- 
ecrated and pursued them with a rancor 
that fairly robbed revenge of its dignity. 

As long as Sejanus was the favorite of 
his emperor, and in power, his was “al- 
most first of Roman names;” but no 
sooner is he in the disfavor of his emperor 
than the people turn upon him and insult 
his memory with everything that the 
lowest imagination could suggest. His 
chariot is thrown into the Tiber, and “‘ the 
statue crowned” is broken on the anvil— 
and so terminates the hero-worship of a 
people, actuated by the passions of fear 
and fatalism rather than the still sympa- 


thies of that. refined society which honors 
its great men apart from ostentation and 
with self-respect. 

The latter periods of the Roman history 
are indeed a curious phase in society and 
government, when the people for centu- 
ries endure the worst of tyranny, without 
being capable of an effort at revolution. 
A similar state of modern government 
may be only observed in the annals of 
feudalism ; and thus do we find the moral 
evidences of a feudal system in the history 
of Rome, as convincing as the actual 
land monopolies and tenancies recorded 
from the days of the Gracchi. After the 
murder of the Gracchi, there is no eyi- 
dence of a strictly popular revolution in 
the Roman history. Throughout the 
changes ef power and policy in the lapse 
of centuries, it was to be expected that 
there would be those who would feel 
kindly disposed towards the people, and 
perhaps institute some reforms. But 
such one-man reforms are faint, and, at 
best, but momentary; and society is left 
unaffected and to relapse. Marius and 
Brutus, or Trajan and Constantine, were 
incompetent to arrest the decline of so- 
ciety. The life of Marius is one of the 
most critical and interesting stages of 
Roman history ; but it concludes with the 
greatest disappointment to the reader, 
who, in the pages of history no less than 
in the world of his own experience, hopes 
from time to time for the emancipation 
of the people and their avengement. 
Marius was, amid circumstances and in 
every way, formed to be a great popular 
reformer and leader of the people. Of 
the lowest birth, with the strongest an- 
tipathies to the aristocracy, daring and 
tenacious of his purposes, he might, had 
events been otherwise, have restored a 
large share of liberty to the people, and 
struck a fatal blow at the aristocratic sys- 
tem. But when he entered the streets of 
Rome in triumph, his life was well nigh 
spent, and his purposes of reform, if he 
ever entertained such, were absorbed in 
the passion common to all ages, that of 
single revenge, for a tedious experience 
of ingratitude and insult. He had too 
many enemies to punish, and losing all 
that aspiration and usefulness, which man 
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shall ever lose when he becomes his own 
avenger, he died miserably. The dissen- 
sion of Brutus was not a popular revolu- 
tion; it was but the effort of the patriot- 
ism and principle of a few, unassisted by 
the strong sympathies of the people— 
though more noble thus—yea, and more 
sublime than all the wonders and aw’s of 
earth, air and main, when the Roman 
patriot rose “ refulgent from the stroke of 
Ceesar’s fate,’ and declared that Rome 
again was free. Yet alas! free but for a 
moment. He, who would have liberated 
the people, though “the world’s throne 
stood empty in his path,” consented to 
die with the liberties of his country, with 
the wedded love of his own noble heart. 
The people reared him no monument; but 
he has that memorial of true greatness, 
which each way-worn laborer for his 
country reads by the lightning flashes of 
the storm—a cross, with its halo, stand- 
ing above the tempest that beats in dark- 
ness around the pathway of self-devotion 
and man’s truest glory. 

After such a defeat of liberty on its 
last battle-field, the history of the Roman 
Empire entertains us no longer with that 
enthusiasm, which is almost the only use 
of history ;—it is profoundly uninterest- 
ing. The splendors of opulence, the 
curious details of human excesses, and 
the scenic effects that attend the narra- 
tives of wealth and power, compose but 
little of the real interest of history. A 
higher and more enduring interest is to 
be found in those events which denote 
man’s fulfilment of his hope and destiny. 

We have indeed but little to say of the 
history of the Empire. The brief consti- 
tutional reforms of Trajan, the extension 
of trade with Asia, under the Antonines, 
and the bold changes which Constantine 
struck in the form of the government, 
are mere events which reflect but little of 
the history of the people. There could 
be no more irresistible moral evidence of 
the tyranny which had overcome the peo- 
ple than their absence, so to speak, from 
the history of their country for more 
than five centuries. In this lapse of time, 
we read only of the acts of the Emperors, 
the aristocracy and army, while, on the 
part of the people, there is a painful 
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silence which we cannot misunderstand. 
The very literature presents the same 
aristocratic pretensions in subject and 
sentiment, as may be marked in the arts 
and belles lettres of the Middle Ages. 
The literary subjects are neither found in 
the depictions of nature or of the people, 
but in the acts of the government, the 
adulations of patronage, and the barren 
ideals of sentimental consciousness. 

But suffering no less than tyranny 
terminates with Providence. It seems 
indeed that Rome endured long enough 
the curses of feudalism and slavery, and 
that the irruption of the barbarians north 
of the Danube and the Rhine was almost 
a kind interposition of Providence to ter- 
minate the existence of a nation wasting 
away in suffering and crime and alike 
avenge the long injustice of their oppres- 
sors. How perfect do we find the analo- 
gies of this in Nature! The storm breaks 
over the face of the earth, striking out 
the weak and old, terminating the slow 
decay of nature and preparing for new 
organizations, So with those revolutions 
and conquests which secretly subserve 
the highest destinies of man, and rebuke— 
how beautifully!—the wild blasphemy of 
life’s sorrows. 

Let us say that Providence shall have 
our sympathies, and let us believe that 
individual suffering is the inseparable law 
of the happiness and the protection of the 
race. Let us make our conception of 
destiny glorious by regarding the designs 
of that power, which moves the burning 
comet across the million pathways of the 
heavens and yet protects. Let us apply 
that religion which comforts us at the 
grave of the dead even to the great ca- 
lamities of history, the destruction of 
cities and the weary wanderings of an 
outcast nation among its own ruins, This 
is the great lesson of history, that the 
race is protected, and that all suffering 
and destruction is a mysterious sacrifice 
to its interest—and yet a sacrifice more 
mysterious and more beautiful by our 
own love and hope, beyond all other pas- 
sions, for the destiny and glory of the 
universal race. 

We shall not then bewail the disap- 
pointments of history and court with 
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sentiment an unconsciousness of blas- 
phemy. Sympathizing, as we may, with 
the suffering of individuals, we shall yet 
believe that the fortunes of nations sub- 
serve man existing as himself, indepen- 
dently of all governments, nations and 
temporal distinctions of history. We 
shall find in the destruction of Rome the 
advantages in prospect for the race, and 
the inception of new systems, infant or 
indirect, for the work. So in every dark 
page of history. The effects of the de- 
struction of the Roman Empire could 
scarcely, however, be anything more than 
a feeble regeneration; yet there was a 
regeneration of government and society, 
and the imitations of the barbarian con- 
querors were to become in centuries the 
firm foundations of reform and happiness. 

The barbarians from the North, who 
continued to overrun the Roman terri- 
tories, until Odoacer extinguished the 
title of the Western Empire and pro- 
claimed himself King of Italy, though 
warlike in their customs and sentiments, 
were, probably, not so utterly lost to civil- 
ization as most historians would have us 
believe. They had been in contact, if 
only for purposes of war, with the civil- 
ization of the Mediterranean and the 
Euxine; they had, on several occasions, 
displayed much policy in their treaties of 
peace and alliance; and some of their 
leaders had shown themselves possessed 
of a refined moderation, as when the sack- 
ing of Rome was restrained by Alaric ; 
and, at a later period, orders were pro- 
mulgated to treat the conquered people 
with forbearance and kindness. Although 
strongly attached to their native customs, 
we yet find among the conquerors early 
evidence of imitation of at least two of 
the institutions of latter Rome. As early 
as the beginning of the sixth century, we 
find that one third of the lands of Italy 
had been ceded to the chiefs of the Goths, 
and were held under military submission 
to them. In France, the Germanic tribes 
were equally successful in monopolizing 
the lands. Here, doubtless, we may ob- 
serve the inception of modern feudalism, 
the traces of which the barbarians, most 
probably, found and imitated in the ruins 
of the empire. The renewal of a social 
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system is often indistinct; often when 
the system has become impaired and lost 
to the attention of the historian, its ideas 
and sentiments still exist, and in the pro- 
gress of time form similar institutions, 
So may we look for the origin of the Feu- 
dal System in the Roman aristocracy, 
which retained to the last if not all their 
institutions of power, at least those ideas 
of the popular rights of property, which 
lie at the foundation of feudalism—and 
which a barbarous state of society is in- 
capable of conceiving, but imitates as 
other of the evils and vices of a more in- 
telligent people. 

Feudalism is not the feature of a bar- 
barous age. The tyranny of such an age 
is personal ; it wreaks itself on the rights 
of life and liberty, it vainglories, it in- 
sults, it imprisons, it murders, it adds 
cruelty to injustice, and may commit the 
greatest crime with the greatest vanity. 
But it commits but a few wrongs on pro- 
perty ; an intelligent tyranny, more capa- 
ble of wrong, originates that monopoly 
of property which we find in feudalism. 
The barbarian conquerors were incapable 
of originating so extensive and intelligent 
a moaopoly as the Feudal System; they 
had never given any premonitions of such 
in their native country; but they found 
for their imitation in Italy, and probably 
more so in the provinces, aristocratic rule, 
magnificent estates and tenancies of ser- 
vice—and hence it is more probable arose 
the Feudal System, rather than from un- 
civilized inventions and conquests, which, 
in the history of other territories, as those 
of Asia, have never founded a like insti- 
tution. 

But this is far from completing the con- 
nection between ancient and modern his- 
tory. We have referred to another insti- 
tution, which appears to have been hand- 
ed down from the days of Latter Rome to 
the Middle Ages, and which operates, 
perhaps, much more in the slow, yet event- 
ful formation of European civilization. 
This institution was Papacy. 

In Constantine’s establishment of Chris- 
tianijty, we find, evidently, the origin of 
Papacy. He united Church and State ; 
he established dioceses; he endowed 
churches; and he conferred honorary 
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rank on the bishops. The Council of Nice, 
convened in the fourth century, proclaim- 
ed the spiritual supremacy of the Empe- 
ror, and established definitions of heresy. 
Such laws and measures gave birth to the 
system of Papacy, which, in the times of 
Pepin and Charlemagne, acquired large 
powers and became the first great princi- 
ple of the Medieval and earlier civiliza- 
tions. Of the extent and power of this 
system, which we trace to the reign of 
Constantine, and find existing, even if in- 
distinctly, in the latter periods of the 
Roman history, it is difficult to form ade- 
quate ideas, whether we find the system 
sustaining the truths with the authority 
of religion, or its pope secretly confessing 
that the religion of Christ was nothing 
more than a “lucrative fable.” 

In the growth and decline of the Papal 
Power we find indeed the greatest objects 
of historical interest—the Literature of 
the Monasteries; the Crusades; the Greek 
Church ; the Spanish Monarchy ; the con- 
stitutional Revolutions of England ; the 
Reformation; and the States System in 
Northern Europe. But these are familiar 
objects of the Medieval history, and their 
causes and production as notorious as re- 
ligious tyranny can be. The analogies 
however between the Feudal System and 
the society of the ancient world have 
claimed but little of the curiosity and 
study of scholars, though these analogies 
are as striking as they could possibly be 
in the imperfect records of the period. 
During centuries of the Roman Ilistory 
we may discover the same monopolies and 
tenancies of land, the same system and 
character of aristocracy, the same state 
of popular energy and feeble efforts at 
revolution, the same refinement of a few 
individuals at the expense of society, the 
same historical ignoring of the people, 
and the same aristocratic and dissocial 
features of literature and art as in the 
narratives and criticisms of that Feudal 
System, strangely enough we should think, 
first found existing in the Middle Ages, 
Thus society continued alternately exhi- 
biting the workings of feudalism and pa- 
pacy, until each system had exhausted its 
wealth and power by its own passions. 

About the time of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury a new era long in preparation was 
established in the history of government 
and man, and the modern civilization re- 
placed that originally derived from the 
ruins or reminiscences of the Roman Em- 
pire and formed amid the darkness and 
commotion of the Middle Ages. From 
this point, we may use distinctly the terms 
of ancient and modern civilization and 
place the histories of the two in the most 
striking contrast. The ancient civiliza- 
tion was characterized by the monopoly of 
lands, and, later, the papacy far more op- 
pressive than any of the most ignorant 
unions between the heathen mythologies 
and governments. The modern civiliza- 
tion, existing to this day, was formed on 
the decline of these systems, and the char- 
acteristics of this civilization we shall 
discover to be—firstly, the distribution of 
lands; and, secondly, the independence 
of the Church, whether by an established 
religion or the freedom of conscience. 
The analogies and contrasts of different 
parts of general history are an interest- 
ing study, and those which have been 
drawn from the history of Latter Rome 
are the largest examples we may give of 
such interest—which examples we might 
pursue at considerable length and not 
without instruction. The danger is that 
the distant connections of history, from 
the early times even to centuries beyond 
the Christian era, should lead us to too 
general views and conclusions. This dan- 
ger we might avoid by extended details 
and suggestions, but such, we are sure, 
could scarcely fortify that contrast which 
we have generally pointed out between 
the ancient civilization and the reorgani- 
zations of the seventeenth century, ex- 
tending to the present age. In the histo- 
ry from this period we may observe the 
most obvious examples of those two en- 
lightened characteristics—the distribu- 
tion of lands and the independence or de- 
centralization of religion. In England 
we shall find an established religion inde- 
pendent of the See of Rome, and the lands 
distributed, if not so diffusely as else- 
where, yet far more so than in the days of 
the baronial power. In France and Ger- 
many we shall find the lands more distri- 
buted among the people ; so much so that 
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in the former the average of farms is es- 
timated at not more than seven or eight 
acres; though in these countries the re- 
ligious independence was early impaired 
by free systems of ethics and faith. 

In America we find both the character- 
istics of modern times more decided and 
striking; property distributed everywhere 
and religion and conscience absolutely 
free. We see here the intimate relations 
of religious freedom to civil liberty, in its 
habit of forethought and sentiment of 
independence, as well as to the power of 
society in its avoidance of a chief dis- 
tracting cause.. But it is particularly in 
the solution of the great political problem 
of Land that we contemplate the grandest 
results of our experiment in government, 
and conceive its relations to history. The 
policy of our government to convert the 
public domain into a political agency, and 
to distribute it by free grants and boun- 
ties ; the whole spirit of American legis- 
lation on the subject of real estate, as 
favoring its distribution ; the destiny im- 
pelling us to expand our territory, thus 
infinitely providing forthe demands of 
prosperity, all point to the result of our 
becoming a nation of land holders, and 
as such keeping a singular position in the 
Age. We apeak not of material inter- 
ests. We detect a problem of government 
in the characteristic we allude to. It is 
this constant distribution of land, that 
realizes to the citizen the presence of the 
government ; that brings this great ab- 
straction home to his fireside; that sur- 
rounds it with gratifying associations; 
and that more than all emits the grandeur 
of empire with happiness and progress in 


detail. This is the theory of American 
government. 


But we return to our general subject by 
simply remarking that we are not to over- 
look practice for theory, or to forget the 
dangers of the Age, however superior we 
may conclude its political systems to be 
to those of the Middle Ages and classic 
politics. 

The policy, which we have indicated as 
more or less characteristic of modern gov- 
ernment, protects the people in their prop- 
erty and religion. It is opposed to the 
monopoly of lands, which violates the 
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contract of society and its peace; and it 
is opposed to a universal church, which 
commits all the boundless interests of the 
government and the people to a single 
power religiously irresponsible. Butevery 
policy has its devotees, who will insist on 
its farthest removed constructions, and 
rush to extremes. The socialists and the 
free-thinkers, first known as the Minute 
Philosophers, pretend to represent the 
principle. of modern civilization, and im- 
agine to perfect them by their theories. 
But when, either we shall destroy the idea 
of property, or adopt the freedom of reli- 
gious opinion and expression, without the 
restraints of society and the belief of 
others, we shall merit the fate of those 
who outrage every blessing by its abuse, 
and bring themselves to sudden punish- 
ment. If it be socialism, that the distri- 
bution, to which property is constantly 
tending ina free government, should be 
protected an | encourag>d, then we cannot 
object to its doctrines or enthusiasm. If 
it be free-thinking, that man shall freely 
express his opinions of religion, only un- 
der those restraints, which society and 
the belief of others impose on our com- 
monest actions and intercourse, then we 
shall not protest, but rather encourage the 
real efforts for truth and progress. But 
when the false apostles of modern civili- 
zation seek to take from society its idea 
of prdperty, without which it cannot ex- 
ist, or to throw off and insult the restraints 
of society on opinion and speech, then the 
social system is fatally invaded and sacri- 
ficed as a hopeless victim to the most ter- 
rible of all causes of destruction—the ig- 
norance of human nature. 

A free government should be its own 
teacher, and modern reformers might 
cease to accuse it with insensibility to their 
ideas and proposals of reform. Disre- 
garding such vulgar schools of politics, it 
should rather seek for instruction among 
the analogies and contrasts of history, and, 
shunning dangers which have already 
destroyed, perfect its glory and duty by 
the invariable appointments of Providence 
in the relations of cause and effect. In 
every government there are hypotheses of 
reform, popular excitements, and perhaps 
discontent; but to these it must not yield 
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or temporize in the policy which it best 
decides upon. Such contests of opinion 
with the government are indeed often but 
the evidences of popular freedom and the 
active sympathies of our nature amid a 
Republic; and they have no power to ter- 
rify the government that is just. 

This rage and strife must pass away, as 
the discords of the storm, and the wildest 
fanaticism forsake its phantasies for the 
real excitement of progress, and 
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“The great, the glorious passions that will fire 
Remote posterity, when guardian laws 

Are by the patriot, in the glowing Senate 

Won from corruption— 


the enthusiasm indeed for the eternal 
union of Justice and Progress, which 
rears its empire unharmed above the 
lightnings of Heaven, and is itself in the 
profound language of the philosopher, 
“ the echo of God upon the earth,” 





THE WOODS. 


I look upon the Autumn woods 


All golden in the dewy prime, 


And, smiling, follow careless moods, 


As in the dear old happy time; 


When life was full of hope and joy, 
‘ And sunshine gilded all the day— 
When but a thoughtless idle boy 

I played, and laughed the hours away. 


I look, but all is gone or changed, 


The sun is mounting to his noon:— 


Old friends are dead, or worse—estrayed : 
My childhood passed alas! too soon. 


Still stand the golden forest trees, 
The winds sigh gently as of yore— 
Sad sighs! ah! bitter melodies ! 


For all repeats ‘No more! no more!” 
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SIAMESE AMUSEMENTS. 


PLAY-HOUSES—GAMBLING—JUGGLERY, &C. 


By a Traveller. 


It was the favorite aphorism of one who 
had studied mind more than matter, and 
men more than books, ‘‘tell me the amuse- 
ments of a people, and I will tell you 
at once their grade in the social scale, 
their capabilities for improvement, and 
their national characteristics.” 

Viewed from this stand-point, the games 
of a people become a matter woythy of 
careful study, and their pastimes must be 
looked into, if we would read with any 
degree of accuracy, their national pecu- 
liarities, modes of thinking, and the poli- 
cy by which they are governed. Climate, 
physical development, and the abundance 
or scarcity of the means of living, all doubt- 
less exert an influence in determining the 
recreations of a people: and these in turn 
form the character and decide the dispo- 
sition for life. 

Thus we find nations, as our North 
American Indians for example, who are 
trained from childhood to field sports, 
whose earliest toy is the scalp of an ene- 
my, and their first experience the use of 
the tomahawk, cruel and blood-thirsty in 
disposition, delighting in carnage, and 
revengeful in the highest degree; whilst 
the Burmese and Siamese, whose reli- 
gion forbids the taking of the life of the 
smallest insect, and who are trained from 
the cradle to select such sports as are not 
only most harmless, but which require 
least physical exertion, have for their pe- 
culiar traits, effeminacy, indolence, and 
puerility, coupled however with the re- 
deeming traits of gentleness, patience 
under injury, hospitality to strangers 
and the like. Both these extremes are 
to be deprecated, and it were better far to 
observe a happy medium between the 
two—so selecting our amusements as to 
promote the fullest development of the 
physical system, yet uniting with it such 
thorough mental and moral training, as 
to keep the former always in subjection 
to the latter—cultivating activity, cour- 
age, and manliness, and at the same time 
duly inculcating the higher sentiments, 





and giving full scope to the exercise of 
every social virtue. 

But it is the design of the present 
sketch to introduce to the notice of the 
reader, some of the amusements of the 
Siamese as practised among them, not to 
write an essay on the ¢heory in general. 

Among these amusements, dancing per- 
haps deserves the first place, both from 
the frequency with which it is practised 
and in virtue of being an almost univer- 
sal favorite among the élite. 

They however gratify their taste for the 
dance, not hy engaging in it themselves, 
but in the truly oriental mode of having 
it done for them by their slaves. In Siam, 
no personage of any rank is ever guilty 
of the gross ahsurdity (as they would 
esteem it) of dancing for himself. 

Each nobleman keeps his band of 
dancers, male and female, and when he 
feels inclined to be amused, they are sum- 
moned to his presence, and while he lolls 
at ease upon his luxurious cushions of 
velvet, sipping his cool sherbet from cups 
of the purest gold, and being fanned by 
half a score of beauteous maidens who 
crouch with their long-handled fans at his’ 
feet, presenting occasionally a fragrant 
flower, or still more fragrant cigar—the 
dancers exhibit their grace and dexterity 
for his entertainment. More philosophi- 
cal certainly, in that climate at least, 
with the thermometer standing at 102° in 
the shade, than for one who was not ob- 
liged to do so, to go through the count- 
less evolutions of la danse orientale. 

One or two simple incidents will best 
illustrate the eastern ideas on this subject, 
based on their favorite bon-mot, ‘‘ no man 
will run when he may walk, walk when 
he may stand, stand when he may sit, or 
sit when he may lie down.” 

As in consequence of the intense heat 
of this tropical climate, out-doors exer- 
cise could seldom be indulged in, the 
missionaries and other foreign residents 
were in the habit of walking up and down 
their covered verandahs, for an hour or 
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so, morning and evening, as the best 
available substitute for more active exer- 
cise. So regular and punctual were they 
in the observance of this pleasant recrea- 
tion, that the indolent natives, who iooked 
on with wonder and admiration at the 
surprising patience and good humor that 
marked the performance of this “ terrible 
labor,” came at last to regard it as an 
essential part of the foreign religion, 
which its adherents durst not abate; and 
they often called to condole with their 
European friends, on the frightful suffer- 
ing they were compelled to endure, in 
doing such painful penance while the 
weather was so insufferably hot. Then 
they would wind up with the consolatory 
assurance, ‘‘ n’ importe, the monsoon will 
change by-and-by, and more pleasant 
days will come, and then it will not be 
quite such hard work.” Indisposed as 
the indolent East Indian is ever, to the 
slightest physical exertion, spending most 
of his time in reclining in some shady 
retreat, and with the very word, which in 
the Bali language imports the highest 
possible degree of happiness to which a 
mortal may attain, meaning literally ‘to 
recline in a cool place, free from noise, 
motion, and heat”—it was quite natural 
that the Siamese should regard it as abso- 
lutely incredible that any active exercise 
like walking, shooting, or dancing, would 
be voluntarily engaged in as a mere 
amusement, and still more so that any 
man in his senses would walk through 
the sun to visit a neighbour a few squares 
off, when he might recline at ease on the 
cushions of his covered boat, and be rowed 
there by his slaves! 

On some festive occasion (I believe the 
the Queen’s birth-day) there was a ball 
given at the residence of a British mer- 
chant in Bangkok, which was attended by 
most of the Europeans, (the missionaries 
of course excepted,) then resident in the 
metropolis. Some few Siamese nobles 
were also of the party, who several times 
complimented the host on his brilliant 
entertainment, and who, until the dan- 
cing began, seemed highly delighted with 
the amusements of the evening. 

They knew the merchant to be wealthy, 
convivial in disposition, and fond of dis- 
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play, and supposing that his corps of do- 
mestics was in all respects fitted to the 
ménage of a man of rank, they were mo- 
mentarily expecting to be greeted by the 
entrée of a band of singing and dancing 
girls. 

Imagine then their surprise, when an 
old sailor, who had been summoned from 
his ship for the purpose, struck up on his 
Scotch bagpipes, and a moment after, the 
various members of that distinguished 
company were whirling and whizzing 
past their Siamese guests, as waltz and 
polka, Scotch-reel and jig, followed each 
other in quick succession ! 

This was too much for our aristocratic 
nobles, with their fastidiously nice ideas 
of reténue and exclusiveness, and their 
cordial contempt for any one who would 
do for himself what might as readily be 
done for him by another. 

Dumb with astonishment, they looked 
on for a few moments, and then rushed 
en masse from the house, followed by 
their indignant attendants, who naturally 
enough supposed their Lords had received 
some gross, personal insult, and mutter- 
ing oaths of vengeance between their 
clenched teeth, they continued till they 
reached the river’s bank, casting back de- 
fiant looks of hatred and revenge toward 
“the presuming foreigners.” This, they 
afterwards revealed, when the joke came 
to be explained. The party having 
reached the wharf, the amazed nobles 
entered their boats, and ordered their 
oarsmen to “pull furiously for the mis- 
sion houses,”’ some two miles lower down 
the river. 

It was by this time verging toward 
midnight, some of the missionaries had 
already retired, while others were busily 
employed in their studies, preferring for 
intellectual labour the quiet and cool of 
the midnight hour to the intense heat 
and manifold interruptions of the day. 

The nobles entered a front room and 
knocked furiously, calling aloud several 
of the missionaries’ names at once, and 
then without waiting for a reply, they 
pushed on to an inner apartment, ex- 
claiming at the top of their voices: 
“help, help! for your countrymen—the 
foreigners at the British factory are all 
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gone crazy—they are actually dancing for 
themselves.” 

One other instance only will be given, 
which evinces perhaps to even a greater 
extent than either of the others, the ex- 
treme aversion of orientals to physical 
exertion, and is the best commentary that 
can be given on the motto before quoted, 
and which is so fully exemplified in the 
every-day life of Eastern nobles. 

During my residence in the Siamese 
Capital, I went one day, in company with 
a friend, to call on a Siamese nobleman 
of exalted position and immense wealth. 
It was about 5 P. M., when we arrived, 
and the servants in attendance in the 
ante-room, informed us that their royal 
master was taking his dinner, but invited 
us to walk into the dining-room, as the 
Prince had given a standing order for 
“the foreigners” to be admitted at all 
hours. We entered the magnificent apart- 
ment, and there extended at full length 
upon luxurious cushions of velvet, lay 
our friend. On one side of him, crouched 
one of his numerous ladies, holding on a 
splendid salver the golden cups and 
plates that contained his repast, while 
on the opposite side kneeled another, who 
with a spoon of the most exquisitely 
wrought gold in her hand, was deliber- 
ately feeding him as one feeds an infant 
with the single exception that he would 
occasionally direct as to which of the 
costly viands should be presented next. 
He was in the prime of life, in vigorous 
health, buoyant spirits, and weighed I 
suppose, not less than two hundred and 
fifty pounds—his extreme corpulence 
being the result doubtless of the want of 
exercise and high living combined. 

He pleasantly extended his hand to his 
visitors on their entrance, courteously 
invited them to be seated on the richly 
embroidered cushions near him, and or- 
dered refreshments to to be brought for 
their use. While this was being done, 
he languidly inquired of his friends, 
whether they did not consider this a very 
agreeable mode of taking one’s dinner. 
In reply, they suggested as an improve- 
ment on the present plan, that he should 
summon two more ladies of the harem, 
one to take hold of his nose and chin to 


assist him in chewing his food, the other 
to help him digest it! 

And so little did he imagine that any- 
thing like irony was intended, that I have 
little doubt our proposed improvement 
was at least attempted. 

Other instances might be adduced, but 
these will be regarded as sufficient illus- 
tration of the principle stated above ; and 
we turn again to the subject of the dance. 

The male and female performers in 
this, are never associated together, nor 
do they even appear in the presence of 
each other. The former perform not reg- 
ular dances, but various feats of agility, 
consisting of boxing, fencing, leaping, 
&e. Most of these feats are so remarka- 
ble, and so purely oriental in character, 
that they must be witnessed for their ef- 
fect to be fully realized. Any attempt at. 
description, must appear to one who has 
seen them for himself, tame in the ex- 
treme; but to those who are debarred 
the pleasure, a brief description will 
probably be better than nothing. 

In one of these games, there is a slen- 
der pole planted perpendicularly in the 
ground, from which at the length of full 
forty feet from the pavé, is suspended a 
purse containing gold or silver coin, more 
or less valuable according to the wealth 
and liberality of the proprietor of the 
establishment. About twelve paces from 
this pole are two others, to which is at- 
tached a swinging stage, long enough to 
support four performers at a time. This 
stage is about five feet nearer the ground 
than the hook on which hangs the purse 
of money, and by means of a rope pulled 
by some one below, it is kept constantly 
swinging to and fro, thus allowing the 
actor who is nearest the purse to make 
one trial at catehing the money with his 
mouth, as the stage nears the desired 
point. If he succeeds, the bonus is his, 
and he may drop down leisurely as he as- 
cended by means of a rope, or rope-lad- 
der; but if he fails on the first trial, he 
must let go the swinging stage just at 
the moment of his failure, and as it re- 
cedes from his touch, he must grasp the 
pole to which the purse is attached, and 
slide down it to the ground. Should 
there be a loss of only a few seconds 
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of time, he is too late, and must inevita- 
bly be dashed to pieces on the pavement 
below. But so well are these actors 
trained, and so extremely quick and dex- 
trous in their movements, that an acci- 
dent very rarely occurs. In the scores of 
time I saw this feat attempted, there was 
not asingle failure, and during a resi- 
dence of nearly ten years among the 
Siamese, I heard of only one accident 
from this cause. 

Another feat is performed, by erecting 
two poles of forty feet in height, at a 
distance of about five feet from each 
other. On the top of each is a small cir- 
cular platform about twenty inches in di- 
ameter. When the performance begins, 
one platform is occupied by a man stand- 
ing on his head, and the other by one in 
the position nature intended for the ge- 
nus homo. At a given signal each of 
the performers reverses his position, and 
changes places with his companion si- 
multaneously. So that the one stand- 
ing on his feet on the eastern platform 
comes over on his head to the western, at 
the same instant that his companion goes 
over to the eastern platform on his feet. 
This is done over and over, for some ten, 
fifteen, or twenty times, as long as the 
performers can hold out with safety, 
each evolution occupying less than thirty 
seconds, and the applause they receive 
being always in proportion to the length 
of time they can continue the exercise. 
Of course, the slightest indecision or ir- 
regularity on the part of either, would 
be the inevitable destruction of both; but 
as in the case before mentioned, accidents 
very rarely occur. 

Still another feat, requiring perhaps 
less agility, though more strength of 
muscles and presence of mind, is as fol- 
lows: Four lances or spears are placed, 
the points upwards, at the four corners of 
a bench or table sixteen inches wide and 
some four feet long. In the middle of 
the table are four shorter spears, or some- 
timesswords, immediately over which, with 
the points bare touching his back, reposes, 
(?) a man supporting the weight of two, 
sometimes four others, who walk to and fro, 
jump, and even dance upon him, He 
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maintains his position by means of his 
feet and hands both bent backwards, and 
resting, the former on the heels, the lat- 
ter on the palms, against this long nar- 
row table, and so perfectly is the centre 
of gravity maintained, that not the 
slightest injury results from the sharp 
spears, whose points are resting directly 
against his back. 

When called on, any of these danseurs 
will soubresaut, fight, and jump about in 
every attitude that can be imagined, 
many of their evolutions being sufficiently 
ludicrous to western eyes. 

Sometimes while fighting, they lie 
prostrate on the floor, turning summer- 
sets one over the other, and occasionally 
pinning each other to the floor, till one 
or the other is nearly suffocated. Again 
an actor will enter the arena, armed sim- 
ply with a long stick, with which he gal- 
lantly defends himself against a dozen 
assailants, now jumping over their heads, 
then passing between their legs, and 
again putting his feet on their shoulders, 
and throwing a summerset backwards. 

Occasionally they have an iron frame 
with tow dipped in alcohol or spirits of 
turpentine, wrapped around it and ig- 
nited, and a company of ten or fifteen 
will cast summersets over it. The tum- 
bling is performed remarkably well; 
some walking on their hands, others on 
their elcows, and all with surprising 
agility, seem able to put their limbs in 
whatever position they desire; reminding 
one much more strikingly of the free, 
bounding movements of the wild monkey 
and squirrel, roaming at will, and spring. 
ing all unchecked from bough to bough 
in their native woods, than of anything 
human. 

All these and many similar feats of 
agility are constantly practised by the 
bands of danseurs, belonging to the es- 
tablishments of the wealthy Siamese no- 
bles, though never engaged in elsewhere. 
They are viewed by the lower classes, as 
a necessary part of the ménage of a no- 
bleman, but as altogether unsuitable to 
indulged in by the poor or laboring part 
of the community. 

These danseurs, though the slaves of 
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their masters, are never pressed into this 
service contrary to their own wish. On 
the contrary, it is regarded as a post of 
honour, and they consider it a privilege to 
enter the lists, thus not only escaping 
hard labour, but often receiving valuable 
presents as tokens of their master’s ap- 
probation when they have exhibited unu- 
sual grace or dexterity in their evolutions. 
They are thus incited to new and more 
vigorous efforts to excel in their calling, 
and learn ultimately to delight in these 
dangerous pastimes. 

The province of the danseuse is alto- 
gether different,—not so exciting, but at- 
tended with far less danger and fatigue. 

These girls are usually selected from 
the lower class for their beauty, pliancy 
of form, and sprightly movements ; and 
are trained from their very infancy for 
this purpose. They make their début in 
the regular duties of their profession 
when about eight, and seldom continue 
in office later than twenty-five. When 
summoned to the great man’s presence, 
they are dressed in the most gorgeous 
style of oriental magnificence, decorated 
with glittering jewels, and crowned with 
flowers, which, however, can scarcely 
add to the surpassing charms with which 
they are so nobly endowed by nature. 
Their glorious eastern eyes the rich olive 
of their complexions, their glossy raven 
hair, and forms of graceful pliancy, need 
no adornment, but are ‘“‘ when unadorned 
adorned the most.” On first making 
their entrée, they prostrate themselves at 
the great man’s feet in three courteous 
salaams, and then slowly rising, with 
graceful evolutions they thread the mazy 
windings of the voluptuous oriental 
dance, and throw their plastic forms into 
every graceful attitude that can be de- 
vised, charming every beholder, and elic- 
iting by the most elaborate display of 
their surpassing charms, the admiration 
of even the most accustomed eye. The 
dance completed, they again prostrate 
themselves, and then glide like beauteous 
spirits in some summer’s dream, from the 
august presence. 

Next to dancing, music is the recrea- 
tion most practised and most delighted 
in by the higher classes; but in this a 
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was stated in regard to dancing, the per- 
formance is conducted, not by but for 
those who desire the entertainment, and 
always by each sex separately—the male 
practitioners confining themselves main- 
ly to instrumental music, and the fe- 
male to vocal. 

This, too, like the former amusements, 
is monopolized by the rich and noble, 
and seldom, if ever, practised by the 
working classes, except occasionally by 
boatmen, who lifting simultaneously their 
long, slender paddles high above their 
heads, keep time to the oars, by a song 
and tune peculiarly their own. 

A full band of instrumental music con- 
sists of about ten performers, of whom 
the leader is always the player on the 
haut-boy. This instrument is usually 
made of the wood of the jack-fruit-tree, 
highly polished, and has six, sometimes 
eight holes for notes. The tones produ- 
ced by it somewhat resemble the bagpipes, 
but are softer and more mournful in their 
melodies, and when well played, the in- 
strument is an admirable accompaniment 
for tender or pathetic airs. The perform- 
er on the haut-boy always occupies a 
kneeling posture, and sways his body to 
and fro during the whole performance, 
both to keep time for himself and to guide 
the movements of his subordinates. Were 
you to venture an objection to this disa- 
greeable practice, the band master would 
very gravely assure you that he could pro- 
duce no music without it, though the se- 
cret of its origin will doubtless be found 
in the fact of his being a snake charmer 
as well as a musician—a profession in 
which this swinging motion is considered 
indispensable in order to keep the venom- 
ous reptile under the spell of the music, 
and prevent his growing refractory. But 
more of this subject under its appropri- 
ate head. Next to the haut-boy comes an 
instrument called in the Siamese language 
Rah Nat, constructed somewhat on the 
Piano principle, and susceptible, in the 
hands of a skilful performer, of produ- 
cing equal sweetness and harmony of 
sound, and even greater variety of modu- 
lation and cadence. Its construction is 
simple in the extreme, being composed of 
some thirty flat, oblong pieces of the wood 
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of the cassue-nut tree, strung together on 
yery strong twines, at sufficient distances 
from each other to prevent any jarring 
discordant sound. These slats vary in 
length from six to sixteen inches, and in 
width from one to three, and after being 
strung together, are stretched across a 
low stand, and played on by being struck 
with two heavy batons, one being held in 
each hand of the performer. The frame 
is made usually of ebony, tulip, or some 
other firm wood that is susceptible of re- 
ceiving ahigh polish. There is another 
variety of the same instrument, in which 
the keys instead of being made of wood, 
are composed of a sort of bell metal, and 
sometimes even of cast iron ; and one who 
has never listened to its sweet tones, could 
scarcely be convinced that an instrument 
so very simple in construction, could emit 
such enchanting melodies. 

But decidedly the best instrument of 
which the Siamese can boast, is one call- 
ed by them, the ‘“‘ Laos Organ,” why I 
could never ascertain as they contend 
most pertinaciously for its purely Siamese 
origin. This is composed of ten perfora- 
ted reeds, (either ratans or young bam- 
boos,) the longest of which is about fif- 
teen feet, and the shortest six. These 
are held together in a double row, by a 
hollow wooden band, made perfectly air- 
tight by the application of some kind of 
cement, and into which opens an orifice 
from each of thereeds. There is a mouth 
piece also, at one end of the wooden band, 
into which the performer blows, and an 
orifice just above in each reed, which he 
opens and closes by his fingers at will, 
sometimes producing the softest and 
sweetest strains that ever enchanted mor- 
tal ear, then the full, stirring peal of the 
church organ, and again the breathing 
melodies of the finest harp. 

Another instrument much in vogue, is 
one called the Tokay, from some real or 
fantied resemblance in form, to-that ani- 
mal, a species of house lizard. It is com- 
posed of ebony, or any very hard wood, 
and is generally handsomely inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, sometimes with gold. It 
is about three feet long, has a hollow 
body of which the back is rounded, and 
furnished with three large sounding holes, 
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and has three strings, (one of brass-wire, 
the other two of silk,) which extend 
the whole length of the instrument, and 
are supported by small wooden bands 
placed at each end, and turned by means 
of long wooden pegs. It is played with 
the fore finger of the right hand, and re- 
sembles our banjo in sound, 

Still another is the Khong Nong, a sin- 
gularly-constructed, but very sweet toned 
instrument, consisting of a large triangu- 
lar frame of bamboo, in which are sus- 
pended a series of cymbals of different 
sizes, which are struck with two light, 
and rather soft-headed mallets or batons. 

In addition to these important instru- 
ments, are several others much less noted, 
but serving admirably to fill out the dif- 
ferent parts, increasing the effect, and 
adding to the tout ensemble, the always 
coveted charm of variety. Of these, one 
is the banjo, made of a large, long-neck- 
ed gourd, cut longitudinally in halves, 
hollowed out, and dried, then covered with 
parchment, and furnished with from four 
to eight strings in the fashion of a guitar. 
It is played in the same manner as the 
guitar and produces similar sounds. ® 

The next instrument is the tambour, 
in shape exactly like an hour glass, made 
of baked earth, having one end covered 
with tanned alligator skin, and the other 
left open. It is struck with the fingers 
only, and emits nearly the sound of the 
kettle-drum. 

Three or four triangles make up the 
list, except on extra occasions, when a 
pair of drums is added. These are usu- 
ally made of the largest part of the trunk 
of the cocoanut tree, hollowed out and 
finely polished, and the ends covered with 
rhinocerous skin. They are supported on 
light and elegant carriages, and struck 
with two heavy batons. Such is the band 
belonging to the establishment of every 
Siamese noble ; the style and character of 
the instruments, and the ability of the 
performers, varying of course, in differ- 
ent families. Sometimes their music is 
like that of their Chinese neighbours, 
deafening in noise, and execrable in qual- 
ity; but more generally it is in correct 
time, varied and agreeable in sound, and 
soul-stirring in effect. 
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The other division of the musical de- 
partment, is composed entirely of females, 
sprightly young girls from ten to twenty 
years of age, generally good-looking, and 
perfect enthusiasts in their art. In this 
they are instructed and practised from 
early childhood, until it becomes the very 
life and soul of their existence, and they 
could almost as soon live without breath- 
ing as without singing. When summon- 
ed to administer to the entertainment of 
their lordly master or his guests, they en- 
ter hand in hand, gracefully bow them- 
selves before the chair of state, and then 
taking the places assigned them for the 
occasion, warble forth such strains of en- 
chanting music, as never syren or mer- 
maid put forth to lure their destined vic- 
tims to destruction. Sometimes you will 
be completely electrified by the rich, full 
notes of a soprano solo, whilst the slight 
form of the vocalist seems to dilate, the 
splendid eyes dark as the midnight storm, 
to flash with an unearthly brightness, and 
the whole countenance to be lighted up 
with enthusiam —then as the clear, sweet 
tones die away on the ear, they are suc- 
cee@ed by the softer, tenderer strains of 
some amorous song or plaintive love ditty, 
in which every tender emotion called for 
by the sentiment sung, is plainly depicted 
on the countenances or pantomimed by 
the mute poetry of the expressive move- 
ments. Then suddenly, all burst forth 
together in one joyous, deafening peal of 
song, rivalling now in richness and full- 
ness, the music of the most brilliant or- 
chestra, and then subsiding into the deep, 
clear notes of the finest organ. Their 
task completed, they vanish like fairy 
nymphs from the stage, leaving the de- 
lighted listener completely electrified with 
their soul-breathing harmonies, and ere 
he awakes from his stream of joy they 
are gone. 

The prevailing characteristic of Siamese 
music, both vocal and instrumental, is 
its soft, sweet, thrilling voluptuousness, 
awakening the softer emotions, exciting 
the passions, and stirring all the tenderer 
feelings of the heart. But it is not ex- 
clusively of this character; they have an 
almost indefinite variety of style, and 
have recourse to one or another of these, 
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according to the desired result. So numer- 
ous are their pieces that a single perfor- 
mer has been known to produce from one 
to two hundred tunes, though, of course, 
an ordinary musician would be much less 
expert. 


Their poems and songs are numerous 
and yaried, some of them of decided 
merit. The imagery is fine, the scenes 
highly wrought, and the sentiment often 
exceedingly beautiful. But so widely do 
these Orientals differ from most occidental 
nations, in modes of thinking, figures of 
speech and selection of topics, as well as 
in rhythm and versification, that any at- 
tempt at translation of their songs and 
poems, would prove at best but a lame 
affair, losing almost all of the force and 
tenderness of the original, and presenting 
much that to our western eyes would seem 
wholly objectionable. I shall not, there- 
fore, essay anything in this line, but 
leave my readers to form their own ideas 
from the general outlines already given. 


Next to music, we mention the drama— 
long known and extensively patronized 
among the Siamese, yet never having 
reached by any means the highest point 
of merit. Both tragedy and comedy are 
known to the Siamese, and have each 
their respective patrons, the higher class 
preferring tragedy, and the lower giving 
the preference to comedy. Some of their 
tragedies possess considerable merit, but 
their comedies (all that I have witnessed) 
were execrable, made up chiefly of the 
rhapsodies of love-sick damsels and their 
amorous swains, and other equally enter- 
taining nonsense. 


Every nobleman has his private theatre 
and a company of performers, exclusively 
under his own control; besides which 
there are several public theatres, of in- 
ferior grade, in different parts of the city, 
designed only for the working class, and 
patronized exclusively by them. The 
scenes and other adornments of the thea- 
tres, of both classes, are miserably gotten 
up, but the costumes worn by the dra- 
matis persone of the private theatres 
especially, exhibit the most gorgeous 
style of even oriental magnificence, blaz- 
ing with diamonds, and sometimes almost 
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literally covered with jewels and precious 
stones. 

In the private theatres of the nobles, 
there is quite too much aristocratic ex- 
clusiveness to admit of immorality of 
any sort; but in those of inferior grade 
the broadest license is given, and the 
plays are often of the most obscene and 
debasing character. 

So much for the stage and its tenden- 
cies, whence we now turn our attention 
to another pastime, perhaps even more 
widely extended in its influence, and 
certainly more totally demoralizing in 
tendency, than any of the others, 7. ¢., 
gambling. 

This is practised by all classes, from 
the king on his throne tc the poorest beg- 
gar who prowls at the gates of the great 
to find a scanty support, not “in the 
crumbs that fall from the rich man’s 
table,” but in the veriest refuse that is 
cast from his gate—from the beauteous 
Houri who dwells in the gilded halls and 
reclines under gorgeous canopies on the 
luxurious cushions of the Royal Harem, 
to the miserable, half-clad, half-starved 
nun who performs the drudgery of the 
Budhist temples, and derives a scanty 
subsistence from the scraps and remnants 
left by the haughty priests, of whom 
these age nuns are the despised menials. 
So passionately devoted to this vice have 
the Siamese become, that though in other 
respects a kind-hearted and moral com- 
munity, they will often sell their wives 
and children into perpetual slavery to ob- 
tain the means for gambling. After these, 
with everything else available, has been 
sacrificed, so great is the infatuation of 
the poor victim, that he not unfrequently 
pawns his own liberty, and being gene- 
rally unable to redeem the pledge, he 
thus becomes a serf for life. Licensed 
gambling-houses are established all over 
the city of Bangkok, occupying every 
thoroughfare, open at all hours, and by 
their tempting appearance luring every 
unwary passer-by to enter and engage in 
this destructive sport. The last king de- 
rived an annual revenue of not less than 
seventy-five thousand dollars from these 
licensed dens of iniquity, which fostered 
crime and infamy, and sacrificed, every 
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year, the lives and liberty of thousands 
of his subjects, while he grew rich on the 
profits. 

Sometimes dice are used, and occasion- 
ally small cowries, but neither of these 
is 80 much in vogue, or so high in favor, 
as cards. Their pack is composed of but 
twenty cards, of which there are but four 
suits, five to each suit. The game most 
in favor is a species of whist, but they 
have other and inferior ones that obtain 
pretty generally among the lower classes. 

The public gambling houses are fre- 
quented only by the working classes, 
and are often the theatres of the most de- 
basing scenes, the most fearful crimes, 
and heart-rending tragedies. 

The gambling of the nobles is carried 
on within their own palaces, and so far 
from being ashamed of such pastime, 
they often boast of spending thus most of 
their leisure hours, and of winning or 
losing large sums thereby, and they never 
fail to invite, and even importune their 
visitors (not excepting the Missionaries) 
to unite in this their favorite recreation. 
This, however, applies only to the male 
portion of the community, and to such 
elderly females as may happen to be mis- 
tresses of their own actions—wives and 
daughters being strictly commanded to 
avoid all such dangerous pastimes, though 
it must be confessed they are not always 
obedient to the salutary injunction. This 
extraordinary care of the morals of fe- 
males is wholly owing, however, to the 
fear of detriment to the purses of their 
husbands and fathers, as these lords of 
creation greatly prefer gambling off their 
own pistoles, to allowing them to make 
their exit through the hands of their 
wives and daughters. 

During the reign of the last king, one 
of the lords of the Harem one day re- 
ported to his royal master, that several 
hundred of his majesty’s wives had been 
guilty of the fearful crime of gambling, 
and had made way with many thousand 
ticals from the royal treasury. The charge 
was duly investigated and confessed by 
the fair culprits, who pleaded ennui and 
want of amusement in extenuation of 
their offence, and prayed his majesty’s 
forgiveness, especially urging the exten- 
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sion of his clemency toward the offen- 
ders on the ground that only twenty thou- 
sand ticals (about $12,000) had been 
sacrificed, and this, they farther pleaded, 
was “but as the drop to the ocean com- 
pared with the boundless resources of 
His Serene, Infallible Majesty of the 
Golden Sceptre.” 

The covetous old king, who loved 
money better than any thing else in the 
world, (not excepting the fair culprits 
themselves, ) had no sooner heard the ter- 
rible sum of twenty thousand ticals men- 
tioned, than losing all patience, he sum- 
moned twenty officers of the seraglio to 
his presence, and ordered them to pro- 
ceed to inflict the fatherly discipline of 
thirty stripes on each of the offending 
ladies, that they might be preserved in 
future from the corrupting and degrad- 
ing vice of gambling. Had it cost less 
to his majesty, their morals would have 
been considered safe without the inflic- 
tion of this summary chastisement! 
Whether these offending ladies considered 
their regal consort “ infallible” on this 
occasion, we are left only to conjecture. 

Jugglery is another of the recreations 
of which the Siamese of all classes are 
exceedingly fond. So numerous and va- 
ried are the feats in this line, practised 
by the Siamese, that their dexterity in all 
matters requiring unusual slight of hand 
has become famous among the surround- 
ing nations; but snake-charming is that 
branch of jugglery in which they more 
especially excel. They will so tame the 
deadly cobra-di-capello, the most veno- 
mous of all venomous reptiles, as to toy 
with it with perfect impunity, hanging 
three or four of them around their necks 
at once, twisting them about their bare 
arms, placing them in their bosoms, and 
even taking the head of the deadly ser- 
pent in their mouths. 

Again they will place half-a-dozen 
snakes, of as many different species, in a 
deep basket with a long, narrow neck, 
and without looking in, thrust down the 
hand and draw up one or more, toy with 
it for a while, and then throwing it back, 
take up another, and so on, as long as 
they can obtain willing (or rather pay- 
ing) spectators. I have frequently seen 





all these, and various other similar feats, 
practised by the Siamese jugglers, and 
always without the slightest injury ac- 
cruing to the performers. 

These, when they have adopted jug- 
glery as a profession, always devote them- 
selves exclusively to its study and practice, 
and strive each to vie with the others in 
dexterity and daring. They are gene- 
rally highly esteemed in the community, 
exert a considerable influence over the 
minds of their fellows, and are univer- 
sally believed to possess authority over 
diseases, to be able to kill or cure at will, 
and even to have power to summon or 
drive off evil spirits, ghosts, and genii. 

However mistaken they may be in these 
last particulars, the reality of the power 
they boast over venomous reptiles admits 
not of a doubt. How this power is ac- 
quired or maintained, is not so readily 
shown. It is doubtless, to some extent, 
the effect of music, which is always em- 
ployed by these snake-charmers, to throw 
the reptiles into a deep spell during their 
performances, in which they are also 
aided by the melancholy, monotonous 
waving to and fro of the body, which 
motion seems to lull the snake into a sort 
of dreamy, mesmeric state, and they are 
kept under this influence sometimes for 
several consecutive days, 

Another assistant is probably found in 
the fact that the snakes are never suffered 
to become hungry, but are kept suffici- 
ently well and regularly fed to appease 
any unusual hankering after blood, 
though not to such repletion as to induce 
any degree of torpor. These jugglers, 
too, keep their bodies smeared with some 
oily substance, the nature of which they 
will not divulge, and it is highly proba- 
ble that it is something to which either 
the snake has a strong natural antipathy, 
or that exerts over his nerves some slight 
narcotic influence. 

All these aids combined, would seem 
to furnish ample solution of the mystery, 
and to account for the power of snake- 
charming, by which the Siamese have so 
often astonished their foreign visitors, as 
well as to supersede all claim to super- 
natural influence over these venomous 
reptiles, The snake’s fangs are never ex- 
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tracted, as I have seen stated by some 
travellers, but they are brought wholly un- 
mutilated to the arena of trial. 

Fireworks, of great variety and bril- 
liancy, furnish another national amuse- 
ment of the Siamese; but these are never 
indulged in except at one season of the 
year, and then only for three or four 
nights consecutively, at a time appointed 
by the king. On one or more of these 
occasions, his majesty goes out on the 
river, in his royal barge, attended by all 
the princes of the blood, the nobles of 
the realm, and an immense train of offi- 
cers, priests, troops, &c. 

The state barge, occupied by the king, 
usually forms the centre of a procession 
of several hundred handsome boats, all 
gaily decorated with flags and banners, 
and from each of these are continually 
sent forth a perfect bombardment of fire- 
works, in the forms of sky-rockets, fire- 
wheels, flying-fish, and alligators, sputter- 
ing and hissing through and athwart the 
water, and lighting up the very heavens 
with surpassing brilliancy. The night 
after the king’s exhibition the nobles 
have one of the same sort, and scarcely 
less grand than that of their royal master; 
and then the whole winds up with a 
night for the common people, in which 
every family, however poor, manages to 
take some humble part; and, as may be 
supposed, in a city of five hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants, a grand display it is. 
The noble Meinam seems literally covered 
with boats for miles above and below the 
city, and fairly to groan beneath the 
rich freight that floats in gay brilliancy 
upon her swelling bosom. From sunset 
till almost daylight, these numberless 
boats send flying, in every direction, 
every possible style and variety of fire- 
works, according to the rank and wealth 
of the party. Every boat is alive with 
joyous hilarity, the houses on either bank 
of the river are illuminated, and this 
great city, with its teeming thousands, 
seems for the time to be given up to frolic 
and fun, not less general nor exciting 
than that which is ushered in by the 
Carnival of Venice. 

Archery, also, is practised to some ex- 
tent, but it requires too much muscular 
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action ever to become a favorite with the 
indolent East Indian. 

The above, with the addition of court 
festivals, state levees, marriage and fune- 
ral solemnities, and occasional celebra- 
tions at the Budhist temple, make up the 
amusements of the higher class of the 
Siamese. 

Among the common people are found 
the games of kite-flying, shuttle-cock, 
&c., not for children merely, as among us, 
but for adults more especially as the 
principal actors, while the children are 
generally only spectators. Kites are 


* fashionable only for a short time at one 


season of the year; and then the rage for 
them and the number to be seen whizzing 
about your ears, or soaring gallantly 
above your head, would be perfectly in- 
credible to one who had not himself wit- 
nessed the novel spectacle of a thousand 
kites floating in mid-air over the turrets 
and spires of a great city. Sometimes 
even the haughty nobles deign to indulge 
in this favorite sport, but when they do 
so the cerf-volant is always sent up by a 
servant from the roof or turrets of some 
castle or palace, and sufliciently exceeds 
in size and splendor those of the common 
people, to prove that the owner has not 
forgotten the immense distance between 
himself and his serfs, even inthe matter 
of kite-flying. 


Their game of shuttle-cock is so unique, 
and so purely oriental, that a brief de- 
scription will not be deemed amiss. 


The shuttle-cock is very similar to that 
used by boys in our own country, but the 
battle-door—is simply the sole of each 
man’s foot! The actors, some ten, twenty, 
or thirty, as it may be, stand up in a ring, 
when one begins the game by throwing 
the shuttle-cock towards one of his com- 
rades, who seeing its approach, prepares 
himself for its reception by wheeling 
quickly on one leg, and throwing up the 
other in time to receive the shuttle-cock 
just in the centre of the sole, and send it 
bounding furiously back to his opponent, 
or some other one in the circle, who per- 
forms the same feat in the same way, and 
so on round and round the ring, keeping 
up the game, sometimes for half an hour, 
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without the shuttle-cock being once al- 
lowed to touch the ground. 

This would be a favorite game with the 
Siamese, who all delight in being specta- 
tors of the fun, but that it requires the 
outlay of too much energy and physical 
strength, two ingredients rather scantily 
supplied in the composition of the Siamese, 
and hence it is not generally practised. 

As a general rule, most of the leisure 
time of the middle and lower classes is 
spent either in gambling, or in conversa- 
tion and reading. In the latter they take 
great delight, and greedily devour every 
new book of which they can by any means 
possess themselves. In the pleasant re- 


creation thus afforded, is doubtless found 
one of the chief reasons for their indif- 
ference to more active sports, and also 
the clue to the unusual degree of morality, 
that distinguishes the Siamese so favour- 
ably from most of the surrounding nations. 

Could the benefits of the press be large- 
ly dispensed among them, and through 
its means a moral and religious literature 
be widely diffused throughout the land, 
we might hope soon to see the Siamese 
elevated to their legitimate position among 
the nations of the earth—a blessing to 
their own fair land, and prepared liberal- 
ly to dispense of their rich gifts to others 


‘less nobly endowed. 





IN LOVE. 


The zone which clung her slender waist 


Around, he said, was brighter far 


Than that imperial wreath which graced 


Aurora, flying like a star 
Before the dewy steeds—her eyes 
More beautiful than lovers’ dreams; 
Her joyous laughter mixed with sighs 
More musical than singing streams! 


He must have been in love, indeed! 

For then he did begin to prate 
About the little flowering meed 

She gave him at the garden gate! 
Poor fellow! it was very plain 

His heart had caught a fond disease; 
We laughed! but ah! we all were fain 


To sail upon those golden seas ! 
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TWENTY MONTHS 


The terrible cruelties practised by the 
Spaniards in South America, have long 
been the subject of comment for the 
civilized world. Glowing accounts of 
the vast amount of gold in the country, 
brought home by Columbus and his fol- 
lowers, after their first visit in 1502, pro- 
duced such a sensation at the magnificent 
court of Ferdinand and Isabella, that 
during the next twenty-five years the 
Spanish power penetrated the continent 
as far South as Peru. Coming for the 
purpose of collecting the most gold in the 
shortest possible time and then returning 
to their native country, the Spanish colo- 
nists partook of the character of invaders. 
Theirs was a thorough military organi- 
zation—where they planted a town forti- 
fications were built in the most substan- 
tial manner and according to the most 
approved plan of the age. Connecting 
these strong-holds military roads were 
paved like streets—arched bridges, of the 
most costly masonry, were thrown across 
rivers, and every precaution taken to keep 
open a constant communication. These 
relics still remain, as firm as the day they 
were built—while the power which gave 
them birth has crumbled into dust. After 
wresting from the natives all their gold, 
the conquerors turned their attention to 
a more permanent settlement of the coun- 
try. The aborigines, unlike their breth- 
ren of the North, were cultivators of the 
land, and preferred the Spanish yoke to 
death or banishment. From this fact we 
find now so large a portion of the popu- 
lation of the country a mixed race. For 
three hundred years Spain maintained 
her sway over her South American colo- 
nies. Accustomed to oppression, she be- 
gan to oppress them—fortunately, how- 
ever, without the power of former days 
to sustain her. 

Bolivar, their Washington, after a 
struggle of more than double the dura- 
tion of our revolution, led them to inde- 
pendence and a Republic. Here the com- 





IN THE ANDES.* 


parison between our career and theirs 
ceases. Composed, on one side, of the 
descendants of the haughty Spaniards, 
inheriting all the pride and ambition of 
their ancestors, and on the other, of the 
gentle, ignorant aborigines, and the ex- 
citable, lively mixed race, is it a wonder 
that there is no unity of political senti- 
ment where there is so little community 
of feeling? They are deficient in the in- 
herent love of law and the indomitable 
spirit of individual independence of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Ignorance among the 
masses made them an easy prey to the 
ambition of leaders. Hardly were they 
delivered from a common foe when they 
became foes to each other. The history 
of the three republics, into which the 
first Federal Union of Columbia was re- 
solved, has been a tangled thread of 
events which it would puzzlo a stranger 
to unravel, The relations between this 
country and New Granada are becoming 
yearly more intimate, and are just now 
in a critical state. It is through her ter- 
ritory that our Panama route crosses the 
Isthmus, and to her we have guaranteed, 
by treaty, the possession of that province 
against all foreign powers. Here eleva- 
tion affords the variety in climate and 
production, dependent elsewhere upon 
latitude—here we find almost every vege- 
table product of every zone from the 
equator to the poles, besides rich and 
varied mineral resources. Since Hum- 
boldt’s visit, many years ago, the world 
has had little reliable information from 
the interior of New Granada. The books 
of travels, heretofore published, are not 
reliable, so we welcome with pleasure the 
book before’us, 

Mr. I. F. Holton, Professor of Chemis- 
try and Natural History at Middlebury 
College, Vermont, seems to be a most en- 
thusiastic botanist; and the pursuit of 
his favorite science was the immediate 
occasion of his visit to that country. 
There are faults in the book—and great 





*New Granada; T'wenty Months in the Andes. By Isaac F. Horton, M. A., Professor of 
Chemistry and Natural History in Middlebury College. With Maps and Illustrations. New York: 


Harper & Brothers. 1857. 
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ones—both in composition and grammar; 
his descriptions are at times wearisome 
and too much drawn out, but we are dis- 
posed to pass by these deficiencies good- 
humoredly on account of the real merit 
of the book in more essential particulars. 
Mr. Holton starts with a determination to 
take things as he finds them, and not to 
complain if they are not as they should 
be. He, also, true to his country, is wide 
awake and inquisitive; he mixes with the 
people, goes into all the churches, jokes 
with the priests, makes maps, takes 
sketches, collects statistics, and finds out 
a good deal in a short time, which he tells 
with a strict regard to truth, rather un- 
usual with traveilers. It was with great 
pleasure that we followed him through 
scenes once familiar to us but now almost 
forgotten, and heard the names of persons 
which are associated with some of the 
most agreeable reminiscences of several 
years residence in the country in early 
life. 

After touching at other points, Mr. 
Holton landed at Carthagena, but to our 
regret remained too short a time in that 
interesting old place to give more than a 
short sketch of it. Rightcordially dowe en- 
dorse his eulogium of our worthy consul, 
Ramon L. Sanches, Esq.; never was the 
United States represented by a more wor- 
thy officer or hospitable gentleman. 

Carthagena was nearly a century old 
before Jamestown was settled. Like most 
old Spanish American towns, the foun- 
ders selected a site more for its military 


‘strength than its commercial advantages. 


Nature has done much towards fortify- 
ing Carthagena, and art and lavish ex- 
penditure have made it a place which at 
one time was considered of great strength. 
Well might the old Spanish Vicercys con- 
sider their blood-stained gold safe from 
the natives when once deposited within 
her thick walls. 

To an American, coming from a coun- 
try where all is new and active, all sug- 
gestive of present and future greatness, 
to this quiet old place, the effect is very 
striking. The newest house here is older 
than any in the whole United States. 
Everything is finished, and that long ago. 
You are reminded of something that has 


been—of the power, long since dead, 
which raised these walls, and cast these 
rusty old-fashioned cannon. Never shall 
we forget our sensations when, a mere 
youth, we rode over the draw-bridge and 
under the massive gateway, with its rusty 
portcullis, into the town. We smile as 
our author complains of the tediousness 
of a steamboat navigation of the Magda- 
lena River. What if he had experienced 


life in a champan, polled up stream for 


two long weary months, and instead of 
of stopping at Mompos an hour or two to 
wood and water, he had been detained 
there a week by a mutinous crew of bogas. 
Mompos possessed such attractions for 
these boatmen, that a traveller might 
consider himself lucky if he was not com- 
pelled to appeal to the civil authorities to 
collect his men when the time, always al- 
lowed them at the place for rest and re- 
creation, was passed. The champan is a 
long flat-bottomed boat, seven or eight 
feet wide, covered for a considerable por- 
tion of its length with a strong arched 
top, upon which twenty or thirty naked 
bogas tramp up and down, pushing with 
their long poles and keeping time in their 
march to a monotonous chaunt peculiar 
to themselves. To avoid the current these 
boats keep close under the banks, where 
the traveller gets the full benefit of the 
countless swarms of mosquitoes lurking 
in the dense jungle over-hanging the 
water. As the boat passes slowly along 
alligators slide lazily into the river from 
their basking places, when almost within 
reach of the poles of the bcatmen. The 
number of these creatures in the Magda- 
lena is astonishing—they look like drift- 
wood as they lay by the dozen on the 
sand-banks, with their great mouths 
stretched wide open. They will attack 
a man if a fair opportunity offers, but the 
bogas seem not to fear them in the least, 
for they plunge boldly into the water to 
bathe, or to secure a wild duck for you, 
when any quantity are swimming about; 
to do this with impunity, however, they 
must splash and shout lustily. After all, 
travelling by steam has its disadvantages ; 
much of the pleasure of thinking over 
by-gone troubles, and much of the inter- 
est of a book of travels is lost. The 
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lower Magdalena is lined with villages, 
and the country densely peopled. Our 
author explains their mode of subsistence 
and the influence of their religion cor- 
rectly. 


“The weather affects national char- 
acter, directly by means of dress, and in- 
directly through agricultural products. 
The most important of them in this re- 
spect is the plantain. The plantain saves 
man more labour than steam. It gives 
him the greatest amount of food from a 
given piece of ground, and with a labor 
so small that the raising it to the mouth, 
after pee is a material part of it. 
‘New Granada would be something,’ says 
my neighbour Caldas, ‘if we could exter- 
minate the platano and the sugar cane; 
this is the parent of drunkenness, that 
of idleness.’ 

* But among all the influences of which 
we are to trace the effects, none is more 
powerful and widespread than that of 
religion. I must deal with this tenderly; 
for I am a Protestant, and may be sus- 

ected of hostility to the Romish religion 
in itself. Still, I ought to speak about it 
honestly, whether I incur suspicion or 
not; but my theological - objections to it, 
as a religion of forms, are distinct from 
my political ones, as a monopoly of wor- 
ship. True it is, that by law this mono- 
poly, which has continued since the first 

paniard entered the country, ceased on 
the 30th of August, 1853 ; but, in effect, 
it must continue till other churches have 
been brought into competition with that 
hitherto established by law, and till lately 
the only one tolerated. You must be pre- 
pared to find the priests here much worse 
than in Ireland and Germany, where 
competition insures a better article, and 
still less can they compare with those of 
the United States.” 


The morals of the clergy are in the 
most deplorable state, 


“‘The confessional is the cause of this 
evil perhaps more that the celibate. The 

riest is to know the sins of his flock both 
in deed and thought. If he suspects a 
timid one of passing over in silence what 
she ought to confess, it is his duty to 
= her, and hers to answer. The 

rotestant pastor can not take the first 
step towards undue familiarity, without 
turning his back on his professional duty. 
The Catholic priest may nearly have com- 
pleted the ruin of a soul committed to his 
charge, before even he himself is fully 
conscious of the nature of his designs.” 
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“ So, take it all in all, a chaste priest here 
must be an exceedingly rare phenomenon. 
It would be scarce possible for human in- 
genuity or satanic malice to place a man 
in a position where his fall would be more 
inevitable or irrecoverable. I have asked 
two persons just now what proportion of 
the priests are unfaithful to their vow. 
One replied, ‘ About 99 per cent.’ I knew 
him to be a friend to the priests. [knew 
that the other was not, and his reply must 
be received with a grain of allowance. 
It was ‘Of the secular clergy (parish 
priests), 98 per cent.; of the regulars 
(monks), 102 per cent. Thus,’ says he, 
‘ the excessive licentiousness of the monks 
is enough to offset any casual instance of 
chastity in the seculars.’ ” 


What a picture! and Mr. Holton has 
not colored it a single shade too highly, 
gentle reader. We are glad to find that 
other religions are now tolerated; there is 
yet hope for the country. Here is a broad 
field, ripe for the sickie of the missionary. 

There are few things which astonish 
the traveller in these regions more than 
the colonies of large ants. The contrast 
is strong between them and the people, in 
their spirit of internal improvement and 
industry. 


“Here I sawa great curiosity. It was 
a long procession of ants, every one with 
a bit of green leaf in his mouth. I un- 
derstate the matter. There ran through 
the grass a well beaten road, like a sheep 

ath, six inches wide—a very Cumber- 
and road forants. It was thronged with 
busy travellers, all of whom were hasten- 
ing from home, or returning with about 
an inch square sheared out of a leaf. I 
followed on to see their nest. It was cu- 
rious to see their broad highway, passin 
under logs, stones, and brush-heaps. 
followed it a long distance into the woods, 
and gave up in despair. 

“They area terrible pest. They can 
carry a grain of maize, and I am sure 
that to load a whole colony would demand 
many bushels. Woe to the orange-tree 
that they have determined to shear of its 
leaves! The bestif not the only defence, 
is to make the trunk inaccessible to them 
by water.” 


The green leaves are used to line their 
nests and make them water-proof. The 
ditch, however, is not always a protection 
against the inroads of these wonderful in- 
sects for instances have occurred where 
they have built a mud, tubular bridge 
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across a space of ten inches, working of 
course only from one end. At Honda, 
600 miles from the mouth, the traveller 
leaves the Magdalena and commences the 
journey across the country to Bogota on 
mules. He now plunges into the midst 
of the finest scenery in South America, 
and perhaps in the world. The first day 
is consumed in a long and toilsome ascent 
of the mountains bordering the valley. 
Well do we remember the view from their 
summit at the “Alto del Sargento,” 
4,000 feet above the valley. 


“The prospect became magnificent and 
for the first time since leaving New York, 
I found the luxury of cool water. At last 
the wished for and dreaded moment arri- 
ved when my ascent for the day was at an 
end. I was standing on the Alto del Sar- 

ento. I dismounted. I gazed on the 
immense valley far beneath my feet, with 
the tawny Magdalena winding through 
it, so that I could have watched the pro- 
gress of a steam-boat from this point for 
one or two days, without ever losing sight 
of her for half an hour. And all this 
wide space looked like untouched forest, 
just as it appeared to the first Conquerors 
that ever climbed to this point. What 
vegetable wealth, if not mineral also, has 
lain here undeveloped for more than 300 
years.” 

We regret that Mr. Holton did not 
spend more time at Cuni, so as to give a 
fuller account of the place and its weal- 
thy proprietor. Cuni is a large sugar es- 
tate, owned by an English gentleman, 
who for a number of years has had the 
contract for making Aguadiente for the 
government. The sale of spirit like that 
of salt, is a monopoly here, held by the 
government. But we are glad to see that 
the culture of tobacco is now unrestricted. 
It used to be subject to the most onerous 
restrictions and imposts. The country 
produces an article said to be equal to 
Cuba. After three days ride, Mr. Holton 
reaches the plains of Bogota, 9,000 above 
the sea. 


“ At last the vast plain burst upon our 
eyes. It is the strangest spectacle to the 
traveller ; it seems incredible that, after 
such an ascent, level ground can be reach- 
ed without hours of descent. Before us 
the plain stretched thirty miles to the 
eastward, and having an extent of about 
sixty miles from Suesca on the north to 
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Cibaté on the south. It has been calcu- 
lated to contain 1378.3312172 square 
miles, or 220,533 acres and a few square 
inches over. 

“* All this vast plain has been leveled 
by water; few doubt but that it was once 
alake. If not, it has been a hollow of 
unknown depth, now filled with alluvi- 
um. So strongly marked is the dividing 
line between the hills, that form the rim 
of the basin, and the plain within, that 
the idea of a lake rises involuntarily to 
the mind of the unreflecting, and he calls 
the knolls rising out of the plain near its 
edges islands, and the hills themselves 
shores,” 


Bogota, the capital of New Granada, 
contains upwards of 30,000 inhabitants 
and is situated at the foot of the chain of 
mountains bounding the plain on the east. 
Immediately behind the city crowning 
high peaks, 2,000 feet above the plain, 
are the convents of Moutserat and Gua- 
dalupe—the latter, however, in ruins, de- 
stroyed by the earthquake in 1827. Lead- 
ing up to Montserat a zigzag mule road 
has been cut into the face of the cliff, 
which affords the lonely monk, now the 
only occupant of the place, a communica- 
tion with the world beneath. The view 
from the walls of this old building 11,000 
feet above the level of the sea is very fine 
—the city lays at your feet like a map— 
every sound reaches the ear with peculiar 
distinctness, but all blended into one low 
musical murmur by the distance. The 
two convents are so near together that 
the nuns in old times might almost hear 
each other chaunt, yet they are divided 
by an enormous chasm, “ El Bocaron,” 
which cleaves the mountain from its sum- 
mits to its base. Speaking of this pass 
Mr. Holton says : 


“The wild magnificence of the scene is 
unsurpassed by any thing I recollect. 
For more than a mile the walls were too 
steep to scale, and the bottom too narrow 
for a wagon road. Through this narrow 
gorge much of the supplies of Bogota 
pass on the shoulders of men and women 
and the backs of oxen. Wood, charcoal, 
wheat, fowls, turpentine in bottles made 
of leaves, and even plantains from the 
warmer regions beyond the mountains, 
came pouring down at all hours of the 
day.” “As we turn and look back, 
you agree with me that highway never 
penetrated a more rugged defile. Were 
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it within 100 miles of New York instead 
of two miles to Bogota, it would be 
frequented. Sublimity is at a discount 
here: there is too much of it.” 


Our author gives a good description ofa 
paramo, a mountain just below the line 
of perpetual snow, where sudden storms 
are frequent. 


“Let us hasten on. There are some 
peaks I should like to climb, but want 
of prudence and time alike forbid. 
‘If the paramo should get angry ‘ po- 
nerse bravo,’ we shuuld have fine times 
and fine fun in one of these desolate, 
fireless, windowless huts, even could we 
reach one. How still it is! No birds 
come here. Insects have here no home. 
The streams do not gurgle as they do be- 
low. This must be due to the rarity of 
atmosphere.” 


The river which drains the plain of 
Bogota forms the falls of Tequendama. 
The height of these falls is 480 feet, about 
three times the height of Niagara. Thir- 
ty feet from where it first falls the column 
of water strikes a ledge, from which it 
glances in wreaths of inconceivable beau- 
ty, leaving a long wake of spray as they de- 
scend, which floats off and joins the mists 
constantly hanging over them. When the 
sun shines rainbows are often seen span- 
ning theabyss. The view is unfortunate- 
ly confined to the top as the only way 
of reaching the bottom of the chasm is 
by a descent with ropes. The Natural 
Bridge of Pandi is about two days’ jour- 
ney from Bogoté. Two high mountains 
come together at as sharp an angle 
as that represented by the letter V. 
Some convulsion of nature, or the abra- 
sion of the stream has formed for a 
mile or two a chasm in the laminated 
slaty rock more than 350 feet in depth, 
and ranging from 15 to 50 feet in width. 
At the bottom there dashes along a bold 
and deep stream, which, except when the 
sun is in the meridian, you see only by 
straining your eyes upon the dark abyss. 
Several huge, close-grained sand stone 
fragments, from the mountain above, 
have rolled down and stuck in the chasm. 
Dirt has fallen on these, and trees taken 
root, and thus the bridge was formed. 
There are flocks of birds, as large as a 
crow, which may be roused by throwing 


down a stone. We fired several shots 
among them, but to no purpose. Their 
discordant, wailing cry comes up with a 
most melancholy and fearful sound. They 
never visit the upper air at least in the 
day time. BaronGros, the French Chargé 
d’ Affaires, after many attempts succeeded 
in killing and procuring one of these 
birds. He pronounces it a new species. 
Speaking of the plain of Bogota, Mr. 
Holton says: 

“Nature has here been prodigal of her 
mineral wealth. Just north of the great 
Sabana and the mines of rock salt at Ci- 
paquiraé. A little farther on are the iron 
mines of Pacho. The emeralds of the 
world come from Muzo and Somondoco. 
North of Muzo is the copper mine of 
Moniquira, and lastly—to say nothing 
of tin, lead, and sulphur, none of which 
are systematically extracted—gold de- 
posits of the vicinity of Piedecuesta. But 
the most valuable of all mineral deposits 
is coal, and this, though perhaps less 
abundant than in England or Pennsyl- 
vania, is practically inexhaustible in the 
present condition of the nation.” 

We are sorry that Mr. Holton did not 
visit the salt mines of Cipaquira, as the 
place is interesting. They were worked 
before the Spanish conquest, and are now 
owned by the government. The working 
of them is let every seven years to the 
lowest bidder, the government disposing 
of the article at its own price. At the 
time of our visit it was sold on the spot 


for 75 cents per aroba (25 Ibs). It is: 


carried to all parts of the country on the 
backs of mules, and sells in some of the 
distant provinces at $4,00 and $5,00 per 
aroba, eight and ten dollars per bush- 
el. The profits of the Government from 
the works were about $350,000 per an- 
num. The greatest vigilance is used to 
prevent the manufacture of a contraband 
article. Two companies of soldiers are 
kept there, and sentinels stationed in 
every direction, but in spite of them 
much of the contraband salt comes into 
market. The principal mine is in the 
hill, over-looking the town two or three 
hundred feet above the plain. The en- 
trance is narrow, the interior a large ex- 
cavation, the roof of which is supported 
by massive columns of masonry. The 
rock salt resembles dark granite, and is 
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quarried with scarcely less difficulty. 
When broken up it is thrown into a ditch 
going around the mine, through which 
fresh water is made to pass, becoming 
nearly saturated in its course. This is 
carried in passes down the mountain toa 
large vat, where itsettlesand becomes fully 
saturated by having baskets full of rock 
salt init. The brine is then drawn off 
into boiler plate iron pans 12 feet square, 
with flues under them, where it is boiled 
and the salt removed as it forms. In any 
other country it would be now ready for 
market, but here it cannot be carried on 
mules in this state, for the rains would 
wash it away. It is fused into large 
earthen jars to a solid compact mass, and 
when cool the jars are broken off. This 
process takes several days and nights, 
and about doubles the cost of making. 

After spending several months in Bo- 
gota and its vicinity, our author starts on 
a tour of botanical discovery to the valley 
of the Cauca. He travels on mules to 
the foot of the Quindio Mountains, and 
there takes a ‘‘Sillero,” an Indian porter, 
who carries travellers and merchandize 
on his back over roads impassable even 
to a mule. 


“The Sillero is not an extremely ath- 
letic man. He is nude from the waist 
up, and his pantaloons are rolled up at 
the bottom as far as possible, especially 
in muddy weather. A rude chair (silla) 
of guardua, with a piece of white cotton 
cloth put over to keep off such rain and 
sun as it may, is all the apparatus. This 
is secured to the sillero’s body by two 
belts crossing over the chest, and another 
passing over the forehead. The rider 
must keep absolutely still. If the sillero 
slip or stumble, any motion, however 
slight, of the rider, will insure a fall. It 
is, therefore, much easier to ride asleep 
than awake, and far safer.” 


The celebrated voleano, Tolima, now 
extinct, is one of the Quindio range, and 
ranks among the highest mountains in the 
world. Its lofty summit, capped with 


-eternal snow, towers above all others, 


and as it glistens in the sun becomes a 
prominent feature in the landscape at a 
distance from it of hundreds of miles. 
The weary traveller along the hot valleys 
below, looks up and blesses the snows as 
he drinks the pure, icy cold water which 
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flows from them, but is admonished to be 
sparing of its use by the danger from 
goitre; for there seems to be little doubt 
that this unsightly appendage is caused 
by drinking of these waters. In the 
valleys at the foot of some of the snow 
ranges, there is scarcely a person over 
twelve years of age free from it. The 
occupation of a large part of the inhabi- 
tants of N. Granada is breeding horses, 
mules, and horned cattle. Extensive 
tracts of land are owned by the wealthy, 
over which roam vast herds. The proprie- 
tor lives in baronial state, with numerous 
retainers around him, tenants of the 
Jand, whose sole duty consists in mus- 
tering on certain days, well mounted 
and equipped, to scour the plains after 
wild cattle and horses. In return for 
their services they have a hut, as much 
ground as they want for a plantain patch, 
as many horses as they can ride to death, 
and as much beef as they choose to lazo. 
The lazo and good horsemanship are as 
common and as much esteemed in New 
Granada as the rifle in Kentucky. An 
education would be considered “ sair 
neg'ected” without them. 

Boys often engage in the dangerous 
though exciting sport of lazoing, and the 
skill acquired by this early system of 
training is truly wonderful. It is used 
in every department of the agriculture 
of the country. In the old fashioned 
cookery books the recipe for a dish of 
game commenced with “ first catch your 
game;” now if a book was written for 
the benefit of the milk maids of New 
Granada, it would begin with “ first catch 
the cows.” For this purpose horsemen 
are in attendance, who dash into the 
herd, throw their lazo around the horns 
of a cow, drag her out, draw her head 
up to a post, and hold her there until she 
is milked. Catching is easy, but letting 
go again is the trouble—the animal is 
thrown down, the lazo removed, and woe 
betide the man who stands too near 
when she regains her feet. The sagacity 
displayed by the horses trained for the 
purpose of catching cattle, is very sur- 
prising. The instant the rider finds he 
has fastened the noose to an animal, he 
secures the lazo to the high pummel of 





his saddle by wrapping it round and 
round, and then, with the aid of a pow- 
erful Spanish bit, he checks the horse in 
full career, throwing him back upon his 
haunches, and throwing the animal he 
has caught to the ground with great vio- 
lence. ‘The horses enter thoroughly into 
the spirit of the chase ; they throw them- 
selves backwards to meet the heavy 
shock, lashing their tails, and snapping 
with their teeth at the tightening cord as 
it twangs, like a bow string, in the wind. 
As long as the lazo is kept tight the ani- 
mal cannot rise, and these admirable 
horses are trained to stand in their lean- 
ing posture while their rider dismounts 
and slays or releases his prey. Our au- 
thor thus describes the process of catch- 
ing “tame cows” at a hacienda. 


“Examine girths,’ says Cristobal, who 
has command. Every head is bent down. 
Some dismount. ‘All ready!’ The head 
of the column dashes forward at a gallop, 
and soon a line of some 30 horsemen, at 
distances from 3 to 10 rods apart, extends 
between the herd and their wonted re- 
fuge. We advance, and the cows, with a 
general lowing, proceed peaceably but 
rapidly in the desired direction. 

“* Suddenly a cow, with head erect, and 
tail horizontal and rigid, breaks our line 
at full gallop for the thicket. Two horse- 
men start in pursuit, and she soon findsa 
noose about her head. When she has.run 
the length the guasca (as the lazo is some- 
times called) permits, her head can go no 
farther, and her body is unwilling to stop. 
She falls, and is not disposed to rise. One 
vaquero approaches, carefully keeping 
out of the circle of which the tightened 
guasca is the radius and his companion 
the centre. Whirling the end of his own 
guasca round and round suddenly, he 
brings it down like a slung-shot upon the 
poor rebel, and she starts to her feet. Still 
she will not move one step. He raises 
his foot, and drags his cruel spur along 
her back. She darts forward, and the 
horse of her leader, the moment he feels 
the guasca slacken, starts on, keeping one 
eye upon the movements of the cow. Af- 
ter zigzagging and floundering a while, 
she waxes wroth, and assumes the ag- 
gressive upon her leader. Now she finds 
the other lazo about her horns, and each 
horseman keeps her from reaching the 
other. I have heard of a cow becoming 
so enraged as to drop down dead on the 
spot. Bulls are never so utterly furious. 
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“ This life would not be without its pe- 
rils were not the vaquero so tough. Ile 
is riding at full gallop, and his horse puts 
his foot into a deep hole covered with 
grass. Hecomes to the ground as from 
arail-car. He picks up his guasca, and, 
if his cow has not got clear, off he starts 
again in the chase. His girth breaks 
when he has a bull tied to the pommel of 
his saddle. He manages to escape un- 
managed. I have known but one serious 
accident, the dislocation of a shoulder- 


joint. 


“ Both rider and horse enjoy the sport 
highly. It is severe sport fur the horse, 
who will injure himself before showing 
any sign of flagging.” 


The bull fights in Bogota used to be a 
famous place for the ‘“llaneros” to dis- 
play their skill with the lazo. <A corps 
of half a dozen of those men superbly 
mounted and dressed in their gay native 
costume were always in attendance in the 
area. When a bull proved cowardly or 
became exhausted, they formed in line, 
cantered up, threw their lazos around 
him, and dragged him out without cere- 
mony ; lives too were often saved by their 
timely interference. We are glad to learn 
that these bloody spectacles are now abol- 
ished in the capital, though they are still 
allowed in the provincial towns. 

New Granada is destined, some day, to 
become a great country—the government 
has difficulties to overcome in the material 
of its citizens, but its policy is a liberal 
one, offering great inducements to colo- 
nists. The act of toleration of other re- 
ligions than the Catholic, was a great 
step for them, when we consider the as- 
cendancy the priests possessed over the 
people. Religion has been the great 
stumbling-block in their way to wealth 
and prosperity. It is hard for an Ameri- 
can to realize the power of the Catholic 
church in these South American States, 
and this power was exerted, for its own 
preservation, in excluding the Bible— 
general education, and everything which 
could elevate the public mind. The gov- 
ernment committed a fatal error in libe- 
rating the slaves some years ago; free 
labour is worthless in such a land of 
plenty, and the result is a great decline 
in the products of the mines, as well as 
other departments of industry. Speak- 
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ing of acertain Senorita Elodia, a charm- 
ing young Spanish lady of Chocé, whose 
family had been reduced by the liberation 
act, our author says :— 


“There she was born to rule over a 
hundred slaves, that washed gold for her 
father, ate plantains and fish, and went 
almost naked. They are free, and the 
family revenues are reduced indeed; for 
the gold-washings cannot be prosecuted 
by whites in Chocé, and free negroes 
will not work when they desire nothing 
that gold can bring. Hence, only one- 
fourth as much gold is obtained as before 
1852. So the old place in Chocé has gone 
to ruin,” &c. 


But we have said that a large portion 
of the interior of New Granada is so ele- 
vated that the climate is cool, although 
almost under the Equator. 


“‘ And this mountain top is the garden 
of New Granada, and of all South 
America, except in some few of the United 
States, nowhere is there so dense a popu- 
lation as swarms in this sea of hills. 
They lack but the proper education to 
make them one of the best races on earth, 
The Socoranos are proverbially enterpris- 
ing, and all the inhabitants of the cold 
lands are constitutionally industrious.” 


So sudden is the change in the eleva- 
tion of the country, that we find the sugar 
cane and plaintain often growing within 
half a day’s ride of the “tierra fria.” A 
man might have a Louisiana sugar plan- 
tation, and a New York wheat and grass 
farm within ten miles of each other. 

Let this country be once opened by 
railroads, and New Granada would be- 


come the resort of thousands from the 
Old World, 





POETRY... 


Ah, who shall tell me what thou art? 
Divine, mysterious power ! 


That hovers round the genial heart 
As fragrance round the flower. 


The Spirit of the Beautiful— 
In all things Fair and Good— 
That gushes from a mighty soul, 


Too full to check the flood! 






LILIAS. 


BY LAURENCE NEVILLE. 


CHAP. LXVI. 
A NIGHT AT GRANTHILL. 


News of what had happened spread 
quickly over the country, and not many 
hours elapsed before Clayton Torrey and 
Burnot reached Mr. Goodley’s. 

“ You will—will see him buried, will 
you not, sir?” asked Torrey with a shud- 
der. 

The old man promised that he would. 
And Torrey and Burnot once more 
mounted their wearied horses, to follow 
on to Granthill. 

Mr. Landon and his party on their way 
thither, had procured fresh horses. Tor- 
rey and Burnot were unable to do so; in 
consequence of which they did not arrive 
there until sometime after nightfall. The 
family had not retired, however, and up- 
on their announcement, Lilias hastened 
to the passage to meet Burnot. She was 
overcome by her feelings. So much had 
happened since she had seen him! Bur- 
not, himself, was deeply affected, as in- 
deed were her newly found friends and 
relatives also, who followed her, and wit- 
nessed the meeting. 

Torrey had politely held himself back. 
When, at length, her emotions had in 
some degree subsided, and he stepped 
forward and presented himself, Lilias 
turned with an exclamation of pleasure. 

“Oh, Mr. Torrey!” she cried,—then 
suddenly checked herself. 

Their greeting was quite different from 
what it might have been perhaps under 
other circumstances. Torrey bowed over 
her hand, muttering some indistinct 
words of congratulation ; but it was even 
then, in that moment of meeting, that 
he first felt that his position in connection 
with her was changed. With all these, 
her new friends, standing around, he 
felt that it was not Lilias Burnot there 
before him, and whose hand he for that 
brief moment held,—not his own Lilias! 
—but Miss Estin. Was there anything 
in her manner towards him which gave 
rise to this feeling? Torrey asked him- 
self this question many times that night. 


Hie and Burnot were both cordially 
met and welcomed here. Hubert Estin 
and his wife were the only persons pres- 
ent who did not manifest joy at their ar- 
rival. The latter, however, upon their 
introduction to her by Mr. Estin, conde- 
scended to take Burnot’s hand, and said 
with some feeling : 

“We are under unspeakable obliga- 
tions to you, sir!” 

Torrey’s bow she acknowledged with a 
stately curtesy. 

Previous to their arrival Lilias had 
been lying down to rest, and only a brief 
interval elapsed afterwards, before she re- 
tired for the night. Mrs. Estin could not 
leave her for a monent. She held her 
hand closely clasped in her own, She 
gazed at her, and whispered, ‘ My dar- 
ling child! My precious treasure !”— 
while irrepressible tears stole down her 
cheeks. But they were tears of joy—to- 
kens of an unutterable happiness with 
which, while her fond eyes rested upon 
her recovered child, her face so long 
darkened with gloom, now shone. 

Upon Lilias’ arrival, when it was told 
her that the carriage was in sight, Mrs. 
Estin had gone to meet it, and while it 
was driven up the long avenue, had stood 
expectant. As it approached, her agita- 
tion became extreme. Mrs. Landon and 
Helen, who supported her, perceived that 
she trembled in every limb. She was at 
the carriage step when Mr. Estin descen- 
ded from it. He had handed Lilias out, 
and said, “‘ Here, Jane, is our child!” 
Mrs. Estin caught her by both her arms— 
took a long, earnest look into her face 
—then clasped her to her bosom, crying, 
“My daughter! Thank God! Come 
back to me, my child—never to leave me 
again!” And since then, she would not 
part from her a moment, but sat hold- 
ing her hand and gazing upon her loy- 
ingly. 

Mr. Estin, though almost exhausted by 
his late unusual exertions, sat by. He, 
too, gazed upon this long-lost child; then 
his eye would take in his wife and sons, 
and the old gentleman would cover his face 
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with his handkerchief and clasp his 
hands. 

Charles was all life and spirit. His 
fine eyes shone, and his cheek glowed 
with animation. Helen thought that she 
had never seen him nearly so agreeable 
before. But he did not confine himself 
to this young lady, for he frequently ap- 
proached Lilias, and hung over her, and 
spoke affectionately to her, and cheered 
her with kind and tender words, 

Hubert seated by his Jane, looked up- 
on Lilias, and remarked with pride, that 
she was worthy to be an Estin. 

“She is worthy of her kindred,” he 
said. ‘She has the Iubert beauty. 
The Huberts are remarkable for their 
beauty—the females.” And with this 
compliment, he turned to look at his 
wife, who appeared to be very well 
pleased. 

Mrs. Hubert Estin had been considered 
a beauty. She was still a fine looking 
woman. She was every whit as proud 
as her husband. Happily for them, their 
pride ran in the same channel. It had 
been inherited, or, at any rate, was at- 
tributable to their early training. The 
time had been when old Mr. Estin and 
his wife were the haughtiest pair in the 
land. It is true that they readily ac- 
knowledged the claims of other families ; 
(their own claims were sufficiently secure 
to allow them to do this;) but with them 
there were no names like those of Estin 
and Hubert, Trevor, Semple, and others, 
—their own, and the names of their im- 
mediate relatives. Hubert and his wife 
—who was educated by them —could not 
well have failed to share in such opinions. 
But the pride of the old Estins had been 
brought down and subdued by affliction. 
At long intervals between, they had fol- 
lowed the remains of a beloved child,— 
then of another,—then again of another, 
to the grave. Then Lilias, their beauti- 
ful little daughter !—their only daugh- 
ter !—was lost—drowned, as they beliey- 
ed. The haughty old man and his wife 
had been humbled under these chastise- 
ments; their pride had been quelled; 
they were taught to think of themselves 
“not more highly than they ought ;” had 
been made to feel that the same Provi- 


dence rules over all; that the same fate 
awaits the lofty and the lowly—(that les- 
son so hard to learn.) In a word, they 
had become the humble, unpretending 
personages we have seen them ; so unlike 
what they had been in their prime of 
life,—during the boyhood of their eldest 
son. 

Burnot sat apart with Mr. Landon and 
Edward, detailing and hearing the ad- 
ventures of the day. 

Torrey was alone, save when Helen, 
passing from the room, lingered near 
him for a moment, during which she 
playfully chatted with, and joked him 
about Lilias. 

Just at this moment, Lilias looked 
around at them. She caught Torrey’s 
eye, and instantly turned away. Very 
soon afterwards she retired, accompani- 
ed by Mrs. Estin. 

And was that brief g!ance (which did 
not seem to be intended for him either) 
to be all that was to be granted him, her 
lover, after so long and painful a separa- 
tion? Had she possibly repented of the 
encouragement which she had given him ? 
Was it possible that her new position had 
so soon begun to influence her? He had 
already fancied that her friends looked 
doubtfully upon his pretensions. 

Had their relative circumstances been 
as they once were,—had Lilias been a 
poor girl, a horse-thief’s neice, with not 
a friend near, Torrey would at once have 
sought her side. As it was, he hesitated 
to approach her until some fit opportuni- 
ty should present itself. 

After the ladies had left, he still sat 
alone awhile. Then he, too, left the 
room,—went to the porch,—no one seem- 
ing to regard him. He noticed this, and 
among the sad reflections which crossed 
him, it stung him to the quick. Te felt 
utterly alone in the world—friendless— 
miserable ! 

It chanced that Helen, who had no dis- 
position to retire so early, after a time 
tripped along the passage, humming 
some old song, looked into the porch, and 
seeing him seated there, joined him. 
“Here alone, cousin Clayton?” 

“ Yes—alone !” 
The manner in which he uttered this 








was observable, but she was probably 
thinking of something else. 
on in a gay tone. 

“Tt is miserly in you thus to withdraw 
with your great store of happiness—keep- 
ing it all to yourself.” 

“Happiness?” with such bitter sad- 
ness as to attract her notice. 

Helen started. She thought at once 
of George Dalzell. She had been very 
greatly surprised and astonished at his 
wickedness, and shocked at his death ; 
but she had wholly forgotten Torrey’s 
connection with him. She thought of it 
now. Taking Torrey’s hand affection- 
ately, she told him, that she was allud- 
ing to Miss Lilias and the happiness of 
her friends,—Torrey among others. 

Torrey was seated at a corner of 
the porch, and Helen stood near him, 
leaning on the balustrade, and holding 
his hand,—the moonlight streaming full 
upon her. From an upper window, at a 
considerable distance, but which com- 
manded a full view of the porch, and 
which was shaded by the - overhanging 
roof and cornice, Mrs. Hubert Estin 
looked out. Lilias and she had just 
parted from old Mrs. Estin, whom their 
maid was now lighting to her room, leav- 
ing them in the dark for a moment. She 
drew Lilias to the window. 

“A pair of turtle doves,” she said. 
“Miss Landon and her cousin. See them 
billing and cooing! What would Mrs. 
Landon say to that? Oh, there! some one 
has intruded upon them—-pity, is’nt it?” 

Mrs. Landon certainly would not have 
approved of any “billing and cooing” 
on her daughter’s part; she did not ap- 
prove either of young ladies humming 
old songs as they passed about; but 
Helen knew very well that her mother 
was in another part of the house, and if 
her father, who was in the sitting room, 
did hear her, he cared little for such 
things ; and no one else had a right to 
take exceptions to her humming,—cer- 

tainly no one else would. But she had 
now forgotten her song, and like a kind 
cousin, was making the apologetic re- 
marks before mentioned, to Torrey, when 
Mr. Charles Estin came to the door. 
He saw her, just as Mrs. Hubert Estin 


She went 


Lilias. 
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did, holding her cousin’s hand, as she 
leaned on the rail of the balustrade near 
him; and he heard her voice, soft and 
low, though he did not catch a word. He 
saw, too, that upon his approach, she 
started in confusion. 

Mr. Charies Estin, himself, started. 
The remark which Edward had made six 
months ago and more, and which led to 
the discovery to Edward of his own love 
for her,—that Torrey and Helen “ rather 
liked each other,” which had been here- 
tofore counteracted by his knowledge of 
Torrey’s attachment to Lilias,—flashed 
across his mind. The partiality which 
Helen had ever shown for Torrey, of 
which he had so frequently felt jealous, 
or rather envious, was remembered too. 
Ile drew back. 

“Come, Mr. Estin,” said Helen. recov- 
ering herself instantly, ‘‘come, take a 
seat with us in the beautiful moonlight. 
With my foolish railery,” she added, “TI 
wounded cousin Clayton’s feelings. But 
he knows that I did not mean to do so.” 

“Oh, no!” said Torrey, “‘ you have not 
hurt me. It was only that I am moody 
and—and unhappy!” 

“And I came with my silly jests to 
disturb you.” 

Charles Estin’s jealousy was instantly 
dispelled. 

“You should not be moody and un- 
happy, my dear Clayton!” he said with 
friendly warmth. 

“Thank you, Charles!” said Torrey, 
who to-night had conceived that even 
this friend appeared to shun him,—con- 
ceived thus perhaps not without reason ; 
for as regarded Lilias, Charles was very 
much at a loss as to how it was proper 
that he should act towards Torrey. He 
knew not yet what were Lilias’ feelings 
towards him, and it was quiteevident to him 
that, owing chiefly to his brother’s infiu- 
ence, Torrey’s hopes for the present, under 
any circumstances, were doomed to suffer. 
He was Clayton’s true friend, and loved 
him well; and his present position towards 
him was an extremely unpleasant one. 

“Thank you, Charles!” replied Torrey 
tohim. ‘ We cannot always command 
our moods and feelings.”’ Then he added, 
“But I have no idea of permitting my 
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moodiness to dim the cheerfulness of my 
friends. So, cousin Helen, it is you who 
must forgive me, and kindly shed on me 
some of your own brightness of spirit.” 

“ Brightness of spirit? Thank you! 
Well, I am for the most part cheerful 
enough ; but admitting for the time that 
I have ever so much brightness of spirit, 
you place me in the situation of a great 
talker, who being asked especially to 
talk on a certain occasion, was reduced 
to silence on the spot,—found it impossi- 
ble to speak a word.” 

‘* Not an analogous case precisely, with 
your permission,” said Charles. ‘The 
birds could cease warbling,—the sweet 
flowers, contrary to nature, avoid giving 
their perfume as readily as Miss Helen 
fail to shed cheerfulness around her.” 

“Ah, indeed! Then I should like to 
know, sir, if you please, why it is that 
you are sometimes—yes, for the most 
part indeed, whenever I have been with 
you—so profoundly solemn, despite of 
such enlivening influence ?” 

“Is it possible that you have mistaken 
respectful attention for seriousness—for 
solemnity ?” 

“Not I, And does cheerfulness com- 
mand serious, I mean respectful atten- 
tion only ?” 

“‘T would ask if attention is all which 
Miss Helen has perceived ?” 

“Nay; you plead attention yourself. 
I do not admit it,—do not give you credit 
for it, I assure you.” 

“Andis a profound solemnity all for 
which you do give me credit?” 

“ All? Well, yes, I may say so, mean- 
ing, of course, as far as I have been con- 
cerned. With others, I have seen Mr, 
Estin cheerful enough. But I thankfully 
accept the compliment with which you 
began ; and will consent not to weigh it 
too nicely.” 

“‘T maintain that it is just.” 

“Ah, indeed! I rather think you 
have failed so far.” 

“ The sun gives light and warmth.” 

“Very well. No one will dispute that 
at this season.” 

“T remember that there once sprang 
up under the north window at Oakland, 
a little rose tree. The position which it 
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occupied was unfavorable—being cut off 
from light and warmth. Its leaves were 
mildewed and blighted with disease. It 
bore no roses. Yet what better could 
have been expected of a rose tree so sit- 
uated ?” 

“* An allegory, Mr. Estin ?” 

““A typical rose tree. It was a sad 
looking shrub, I assure you, in compari- 
son with some others not far off, which 
flourished luxurantly in the light and 
warmth from which it was debarred.” 
He paused. 

** Well ?—the rose tree?” 

“T have told its story. Had it been 
sentient—endowed with rational facul- 
ties, it would perhaps have humbly sup- 
posed that it was unworthy of the cheer- 
ful sunlight, for which, nevertheless, it 
longed, and towards which it leaned, if 
haply it might sometimes catch a reflect- 
ed ray.” 

Just then and, as it seemed, to Helen’s 
relief,—for she hastened away at once, 
saying only, ‘ Good-night to you both !” 
—Mr. Landon, entering the passage from 
the sitting room, said that it was time 
for those who slept none the night before 
to be seeking their rest. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 
OCCURRENCES OF THE NEXT DAY. 


The next morning neither Mrs. Estin 
nor Lilias was present at the breakfast 
table. 

“Yours is an enviable lot, my dear 
Clayton,” began Edward to Torrey, as 
the two entered the sitting room together. 

* Do you think so?” 

“Yes, indeed. Miss Estin is one of the 
most beautiful young ladies I have ever 
seen, and extremely interesting in every 
respect. I envy you, I assure you,” ina 
most friendly tone. 

But Mr. Landon and Charles followed 
them. 

Burnot had just requested an interview 
with Mr. Estin, and the two were togeth- 
er in anotherapartment. Mrs. Estin was 
requested to join them when at length 
she and Lilias made their appearance ; 
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and soon afterwards, Hubert and his 
wife were also asked to do so. 

When Torrey met Lilias this morning, 
she received him very coldly. Her lips 
quivered and her cheek was pale as he 
addressed some remark toher. She gave 
a very brief reply, and turned at once to 
Charles, who was sitting by her. 

Every one present was surprised. Tor- 
rey looked at her with an earnest, in- 
quiring gaze. Then his cheek flushed. 
As he turned away, he could scarcely see 
the objects around. A bitter smile curled 
his lip, and his eye flashed. Under the 
circumstances in which they stood rela- 
ted to each other, Lilias’ reception of him 
was so marked, so cold, as to be a decided 
rebuff. Mr. Landon shrugged his should- 
ers, and turned to the window with a 
singular expression. Edward looked from 
Lilias to Torrey, his countenance simply 
indicating surprise. Helen’s cheeks flush- 
ed, and she cast a glance upon her, such 
as a sister might cast upon one who 
had wronged her brother: then she turn- 
ed kindly to Torrey, who approached and 
sat down by her. He was hurt, and anger- 
ed. He was not however taken so much 
by surprise but that he was able to com- 
mand himself. Yet his reflections were 
bitter. Was this the treatment he was to 
receive from her ?—here in his uncle’s 
house ?—from her to whom, while she 
was poor and unknown, he had given all 
that man could give? given his pricelgss 
love! 

Helen’s very kind manner and undis- 
guised sympathy was wasted on him, and 
though he conversed awhile with her, he 
scarcely knew what he did, for his mind 
was filled with reflections like the above. 

He soon left the room, and Helen fol- 
lowed him. Lilias noticed this, and her 
face just now somewhat flushed, became 
pale as marble. She was immediately 
sent for to join Burnot and her parents— 
Burnot wished to bid her farewell. Her 
friends asked him to accompany her to 
Oakland, but he declined to do so. 

His parting with Lilias affected him 
deeply. He met with Torrey in a few 
moments afterwards, out near the stables. 
He could scarcely command his voice, 
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and yet he intimated that he had sought 
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him—wished to speak with him. They 
passed along the road leading through 
the orchard. 

*‘T have just parted with my child, Mr. 
Torrey,” he began in a husky voice. 
“One of the chief objects of my desire 
has been accomplished: to see her re- 
stored to her own natural relatives and 
friends. This is what I have longed and 
wished for constantly,—for my home and 
my companionship is not what she should 
have—and yet, sir, it wrings my feelings 
to part with her, for she has been a 
daughter to me—a good child—and to 
part with her grieves me bitterly.” 

“Surely you do not think of leaving 
her so soon, sir—before—?” 

“Yes, Mr. Torrey. I have thought of 
little else during the night. Certainly I 
rejoice in her good fortune—but these 
Estins are a proud race—the sooner I 
part with her, the better. It is hard— 
very hard on her and me—but I can see 
that I ought to leave her at once.” 

The two walked on in silence. 

“T too,” said Torrey, “ am thinking of 
leaving.” 

“ec Ah ?”? 

“Ves,” 

Again there was silence for a moment. 

“In saying farewell to you, too, Mr. 
Torrey,” Burnot began presently, “I 
have no little pain. I have liked you, 
sir, from the first, and as I became ac- 
quainted with you, grew quite fond of 
you., I was highly pleased at your at- 
tachment to—to my child. But it is a 
matter with which I no longer have any- 
thing to do—and I ought to tell you that 
these Estins do not approve of your at- 
tachment to her. You should have fol- 
lowed my advice, sir. You should have 
stopped those accursed Dalzells from in- 
juring you. Yet it may not be for this 
that they object to you—it may not be for 
property, or the want of it that they 
care: for they refuse, flatly enough, the 
portion which I wished to give Lilias, 
That may be however because they choose 
to have no further connection with me. 
And Hubert, when f alluded to you,— 
Iiubert spoke of you, as a dependent 
upon the Landons,” 

“A dependent upon the Landons ?” 
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. “Yes—mentioned it several times.” 

“Ha?—and pray, sir,—Lilias,—was 
she present ?” 

“She was not. I saw her afterwards.” 

““ Well? What did she say?” 

“‘T don’t know how it is, Mr. Torrey,— 
I don’t know what is the matter: she 
only said that all connection with you 
was broken off.” 

* Broken off?” 

“ Yes,—and that it was a painful sub- 
ject—and so it was dropped. For my 
part, Mr. Torrey, I frankly tell you, that 
this has grieved me. I was sure that my 
child loved you. I was sure that you 
loved her : and I could see no objection to 
a union between you. Her new friends 
seem to have other views for her. But 
for my part, as I was going to say, I wish 
you well sincerely. I see my horse is 
waiting. I sought you, Mr. Torrey, to 
bid you farewell! This is a bitter hour 
for us both, We will in all probability 
never meet again, sir. I wish you, sir, 
all prosperity and happiness !” and sha- 
king Torrey’s hand warmly, Burnot left 
him. 

Torrey, himself, suddenly turned off 
behind the orchard into the fields. “‘ Bro- 
ken off!” he muttered as he strode along. 
His dry, pallid cheek, and his blood-shot 
eye glaring wildly, denoted his excess of 
pain. ‘“ Broken off!” he almost shouted 
as his desperation grew upon him. “A 
dependent upon the Landons !” 

The depth of the anguish which he en- 
dured—the fierceness of his struggle with 
despair, in which his very heart’s life 
seemed crushed out, is beyond all words. 
‘A dependent upon the Landons!’” 

That was a happy expression for Clay- 
ton Torrey. It was well for him that 
Hubert uttered it,—that Burnet repeated 
it. Happy was it for him that it recurred 
tohim. It stung him—but it aroused his 
pride, awakened and called into exercise 
all his energies. The learned and vene- 
rable philosopher, Mr. Caxton, when his 
son suffered somewhat after this sort, led 
the poor boy to his mother’s chamber, and 
placed his hand fn hers, saying: “ Na- 
ture gives you here the soother.” But 
poor Torrey had no mother to whom in 
the bitterness of his spirit, he might flee, 





and in whose simple, loving breast he 
might find “‘deep wells of comfort ;” to 
whom he might without shame betray all 
his weaknesses and regrets; might lay 
his sick heart bare, and have it lulled and 
soothed by her tender, true sympathy. 
It was alone, in the fields and ‘n the for- 
ests, that he endured this first fierce bit- 
terness of despair—passed through this 
fiery trial of suffering, the first relief from 
which was found in the counter irritation 
of that stinging reproach: ‘‘ A dependent 
upon the Landons!” 

At an advanced hour of the afternoon 
he returned. He was pale and somewhat 
haggard, but he appeared calm and de- 
termined. A servant from the post office 
had overtaken him, and he held in his 
hand several letters. As he drew near, 
he perceived Mrs. Hubert Estin, Helen 
and Charles out in the yard to the right; 
and he presently met Hubert and Lilias 
going to join them. 

‘“‘ Happily met,” he began, as he bow- 
ed to them—‘ I am suddenly called off 
upon business of importance, to my own 
county. Before going, I must, if you 
please, speak with Miss Estin.” 

Lilias blushed, and Hubert stared at 
him with open eyes, but shewed no dis- 
position to give place. 

“Very well, sir’—Torrey went on in 
a moment—‘ Your presence matters not. 
Miss Estin, you informed Mr. Burnot, as 
I Jearned from him this morning, that all 
connection between us is broken off. Am 
I correct in this ?” 

“‘ Perfectly correct, sir,” replied Lilias 
with as much haughtiness as even Hu- 
bert could have wished. 

Torrey bowed. 

“T apply to you, merely as a matter of 
form, Miss Estin. Past circumstances 
render this obligatory.” 

“Mr. Torrey will please forget the 
past—not permit it to trouble him in the 
least,”’ replied she very coldly. 

Torrey bowed low, passed them and 
proceeded at once to the house. Hubert 
Estin smiled and took Lilias by the hand. 
And it was thus that they parted. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 
LILIAS, 


In the sitting room that night, Edward 
asked of his mother in a low tone:— 
“ What can have made Clayton leave so 
abruptly ?” 

“ Business,” responded Mrs, Landon 
briefty. ‘‘ He had an interview with your 
father.” 

Lilias was sitting near, and heard both 
the question andreply. She noticed that 
Mrs. Landon’s eye turned upon her with 
a singular expression. This was not the 
only time that she observed this during 
the evening. 

Poor Lilias was very unhappy. She 
was necessarily so, owing to her position. 
Deceived by Torrey, as she ‘imagined 
herself,—for Dalzell’s stories had made a 
deep impression upon her, when confirm- 
ed as she believed them by her own ob- 
servation—Burnot, of whom alone she 
could have sought counsel, having gone: 
she, herself, left here a.stranger,—for 
though her relatives were as kind and af- 
fectionate as they could be, yet she knew 
so little of them and they of her, that she 
was as a stranger: necessarily she was 
unhappy. 

That night, as her reflections crowded 
upon her she grew wretched. Her parents 
and her brothers spoke kindly to her— 
she scarcely knew how she replied. Ed- 
ward attempted to render himself agreea- 
ble to her. She had seemed pleased with 
what she had seen of him and to enjoy 
his company, but now her exertion to give 
him her attention was so evident as to put 
a speedy end to his efforts. 

As soon as he turned away she left the 
room. She withdrew fo her own room 
and locked herself in, excluding even the 
faithful Milly, and here she gave vent to 
her feelings. Lying upon the table there, 
was her Bible. It was the gift of Mrs. 
Henry Burnot—had once been hers. ‘‘ My 
mother’s Bible!” Oh! how Lilias longed 
now for that mother’s soothing care. 

She could not read for her tears. 
pressed the volume to her heart. 
was a gentle tap at the door. 
repeated. 
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** Who is there? 
said Lilias. 

“Your mother,” answered a_ gentle 
voice. ‘* Will you not let me in?” 

This was an appeal she could not resist. 
So wiping her eyes as well as she could, 
she unlocked the door. Mrs. Estin upon 
entering, herself turned the bolt again. 
Then she drew a chair near to Lilias, and 
took her hand in bers so gently, and ga- 
zed upon her with such ineffable tender- 
ness as cannot be described. 

“‘ Love me, my child!” at length beg- 
ged Mrs. Estin. 

“That I will!” said Lilias, overcome, 
and leaning her head upon her shoulder. 

“Then come to your mother’s heart, 
and bring all your griefs and troubles.” 

That night the mother and daughter 
spent together: and we may as well men- 
tion, that after this, it was Lilias who 
held Mrs. Estin’s hand and followed her 
about. 


I wish to be alone.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
TORREY. 


Clayton Torrey hurried from Grant- 
hill. To be as far removed as possible 
from her, the cruel, changed one, was a 
desideratum with him,—one which, for 
the first few hours after his departure, 
weighed upon him more forcibly than 
can well be believed. The curt and dis- 
dainful confirmation of what Burnot had 
told him with which she had dismissed 
him,—scornfully bidding him. “to forget 
the past,” as she turned away with her 
haughty brother who smiled approvingly, 
had aroused the bitterest feelings of his 
heart. 

HIad he done anything to make him 
deserve such treatment at her hands, the 
case had been different. But he had 
done nothing. To what cause could he 
attribute her coldness—her scorn, bwt to 
her recent elevation and his own. pov~ 
erty? 

Could it be that his connection with 
the Dalzells had perhaps influeneed her, 
—had possibly been misunderstood by 
her, and that George’s villany was re- 
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flected upon him? Me reined in his 
horse as this question flashed upon him. 
But no; this could not be. Tler friends 
were all well aware of his rupture with 
the Dalzells. 

He pressed on again with reckless de- 
spair, at the same time that he was in- 
flamed with anger. He had been wronged 
cruelly wronged, and was wroth— 


—* And to be wroth with ene we love, 
Doth work like madness in the brain.” 


But his good horse, not yet recovered 
from his late over-exertion, soon began 
to show signs of fatigue; and Torrey, 
impatient though he was at any delay, 
for it was only while moving rapidly that 
he was able to breathe with any degree 
of freedom, mercifully lessened his speed. 
Being obliged, however, to give some 
vent to his emotions, he broke into solil- 
oquy,—gesturing vehemently as he rode 
along through the quiet forests on that 
fair summer evening. 

“So the proud Estins spurn me,” he 
soliloquized. ‘And she so quick to 
catch the infection! Well! Have done 
with them I will!—false light of love 
that she is! But there is this I will do, 
by the aid of Heaven, I will win me a 
name! I will rise to that ‘point, that— 
yes, that even the haughty Hubert shall 
seek my favor !”’ 

“Well, that’s pootty good!” said a 
rough voice close behind him. “By 
jacks! I say, stranger, you know how 
to lay it off! Gwine to the wedding?” 

Torrey started in surprise, and colored 
deeply. 

“Good evenin’!”” went on the new- 
comer. ‘When I spied you a layin’ it 
off so, I thought you was old’ Patrick 
Henry, and so I rid up to git the benefit. 
I ’spect you ruther thought so yourself, 
*bout that time; did’nt you, stranger? 
Ha! ha! ha!” 

The speaker was a young man of five 
and twenty, with a jolly, good-humored 
face, and bright, twinkling grey eyes, in 
which there was not a little shrewdness 
expressed. He was mounted upon a 
grass-fed colt, which he guided with a 
bridle of untanned leather, and was evi- 





dently dressed in his holiday clothes. 
A white hat with long fur, which was care. 
fully brushed in rolls or waves, was worn 
by him somewhat jauntily. A red ban- 
danna neckcloth bound his broad shirt 
collar closely about his rubicund cheeks. 
He wore a sky-blue, home-made coat and 
vest, buckskin pantaloons, blue woollen 
hose, and light shoes or pumps, orna- 
mented with white rosettes. 

‘“‘Gwine to the wedding?” he went on, 
as Torrey only turned upon him an in- 
dignant stare. 

But Torrey turned away without re- 
ply. Itis very vexatious to any one to 
have his deep emotions interrupted, and 
when he has thought himself alone, to 
be overheard and seen giving vent to his 
feelings in speech and gesture. It is ex- 
ceedingly irritating under such circum- 
stances to be laughed at. Torrey’s face 
waS flushed, and his irritation evident to 
his pertinacious companion, who cut his 
twinkling eye at him, and with a mis- 
chievous smile, again asked— 

“Stranger in these parts, probable ?” 

Torrey turned upon him fiercely. 

“Look you, sir!” he said, “I am not 
in a mood to be trifled with; and per- 
haps it wili be better for both of us, if 
you will reserve your curiosity and your 
wit for some more suitable subject.” 

A shadow flitted over the stranger’s 
countenance, as turning his head to one 
side, he looked directly in Torrey’s face. 
But the shade passed by as he presently 
said : 

“Stranger! I must say, you’re migh- 
ty tetchous! But I ain’t a man to seek 
a unnecessary rumpus with no one, spe- 
cially this evening,” as he glanced com- 
placently at his nether limbs, and orna- 
mented pumps. “ And I don’t wish to 
seek none with you. I’m gwine to my 
old sweet-heart’s wedding, and I’m jolly 
as a house pig, I am. I don’t wish to 
have a fuss with no one, unless I has 
cause ; and I don’t mean to give no one 
cause to have a fuss with me. SolI ax 
your pardon for the freedom I took with 
you, and I hope you will forgive me at 
such a jolly time.” 

“Certainly,” said Torrey, the man’s 






















































hearty manner overcoming his irritabil- 
ity. ‘But you should consider that 
every one may not happen to be in such 
fine spirits as you are.” 

“ That’s a fact,” replied the man, mis- 
understanding him. “But what’s the 
use of my taking on about the matter? 
I loved the gal, it’s true, if ever a fellow 
did love his sweet-heart in this world; 
and I did hope that she liked me, for she 
told me she did. But she showed she 
did’nt,—and what’s the use of my taking 
on? Why, there’s none. That’s my 
opinion; and there won’t be no one at 
her wedding will shake a lighter foot 
than I, or carry a lighter heart.” 

Torrey was somewhat interested. 

“So, she jilted you, did she?” 

“Jilted me? Turned me off, you 
mean, and took up with another man? 
Well, I should say she did !” 

“You appear to bear the mishap very 
lightly.” 

“ Jest what I’s been a tellin’ of you. 
I’m as jolly as a house pig, I am.” 

“Why so? if I may ask.” 

“Why, you see, circumstances alters 
eases. If she had loved me, and her 
friends had stood between us, or anything 
else had interfered, the case would ’a 
been different—and I never would ’a 
give her up. But for my part, I would- 
’nt marry no woman I did’nt love; and 
I certainly would’nt marry one did’nt 
love me, if could help it.” 


“Your equanimity, under the circum- 
stances, is enviable. But I suppose you 
were hurt at the time?” 


“Yes. She cut me up dreadful— 
dreadful !” 


“‘Made you angry ?” 


‘Mad as a crippled moccasin snake.” 

“The disappointment went ill with you 
then, at first?” 

“« Powerful—until I had time to think. 
But when I considered that she did’nt 
love me—why, I concluded that I did’nt 
want her. And not wanting her, why 
should I grieve for losing her?” 

“This is to me a somewhat new view 
of such a case.” 

“It’s a good, reasonable view. How 
should a man long for what he don’t 
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want? And how should a man want to 
marry a woman that did’nt love him ?” 

“But the disappointment—the blight 
of the heart—” said Torrey, speaking 
rather to himself than to his companion. 

“Yes, that’s true. It does go mighty 
hard—makes a fellow feel desperate like. 
Your horse seems tired.” 

“Yes. How far is it to Bell’s ?” 

“About two miles. Ain’t you gwine 
to the wedding?” 

“No. Iam a stranger.” 

“That makes no difference. Go with 
me!—you’ll find yourself heartily wel- 
come—and I’ll show you a ’bundance of 
pootty gals.” 

“No, I thank you. I will go on to the 
inn,” 

“ And a wedding close by, too? Why 
Beli and his daughter will be thar—every 
body will be thar! Better go!” 

“No, I thank you.” 

“Well! every body to their own 
notions. But I would’nt miss being thar 
for a thousand pound of tobacco. Here’s 
the road now, thar to the left, and ’tain’t 
but four miles?” still persuasively. 

“Well, I bid you good evening, and 
wish you much pleasure!” said Torrey, 
bowing as he pressed his weary horse on. 

The stranger looked after him, in utter 
surprise that any young man could be 
within four miles of a wedding, and not 
wish to attend it. 

It was well for Torrey to have met 
with the coarse, rough young farmer, 
and heard his experience and his hard 
philosophy. 


CHAPTER L. 
OAKLAND. 


There was joy at Oakland. There was 
a jubilee there. More than three hun- 
dred negroes, old and young, the retain- 
ers of this home farm, gathered in holi- 
day dress, and with smiling faces, to wel- 
come the long lost and only daughter of 
the Estins. The restoration of a princess 
could not have created a greater sensa- 
tion. The elders gathered around the 
chariot upon its approach, many hun- 
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dreds of yards from the house. One old 
negro, a centenarian, pushed forward, 
and would persist in “shaking hands 
with master and mistress, and seeing 
young mistress;” and his example was 
followed by many others. In every face 
there was deep interest expressed—yet 
every face beamed with joy. A holiday 
was given for a week, and a feast each 
day, not only here at the home farm, but 
ai Hubert Estin’s also, and at the five 
“quarter plantations” belonging to Mr. 
Estin. 

There was open house kept at Oakland 
in the fullest sense of the word. All the 
neighbours and acquaintances among the 
genteel and respectable families, from far 
and near were called in, and all the 
friends and relations of the Estins from 
the ‘“‘lower country” and elsewhere, to 
share in their joy. The “‘lost was found: 
the dead was alive again,” and the weal- 
thy Estins were fully resolved to “kill 
the fatted calf, and to eat and be merry,” 

Among others soon came the Trevors. 
Miss Mary, our acquaintance, with her 
sparkling black eyes, rosy cheeks and 
rich wavy hair, was there to rejoice in 
the recovery of her beautiful cousin, and 
almost to rival her in loveliness. Edward 
Landon thought that she did more; and 
during the two months of Miss Trevor’s 
stay at Oakland, failed not to show that 
he thought so. During this time, came 
hither once and again, with her parents 
and with her brother, our friend, the fair- 
haired Helen,—at the same time lively 
and demure,—to rivet the chains of Mr. 
Charles. 

Her cousin, Mr. Archibald Trevor, 
(who was very much like his sister, Miss 
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Mary, and a remarkably handsome young 
gentleman,) a Mr. Richard Ennis, and 
young Harry Berkeley—both of them 
her relatives—were Lilias’ most promi- 
nent admirers. 

There was joy and feasting at Oak- 
land—a banquet every day—a banquet 
after the fashion of that old time, when 
the great-grandsires of the present gene- 
ration spent in a year, in feasting and 
revel, larger estates than many of their 
descendants can boast of possessing. 

The house was crowded constantly. It 
was the wish of Lilias’ parents and 
friends, that she should see much com- 
pany, and at once take that position in 
society which she was entitled to occupy. 

It was a matter of surprise and admi- 
ration to every one, the facility with 
which she adapted herself to her altered 
circumstances. Her fond mother often 
remarked : 

“We owe more to Lilias Enderby— 
Mrs. Henry Burnot—than we thought.’ 

It did Lilias’ heart good to hear that 
dear lady praised, who had for so long 
been a mother to her and to whom she 
owed all—and she thought of every 
means to reflect credit upon her. It was 
a matter of surprise to herself, that she 
felt so much at ease as she did, and upon 
terms of such perfect equality with those 
with whom she was thrown. 

Young Harry Berkeley declared she 
was a Puritan, and called her Miss May- 
flower, thereby, at the same time, perpe- 
trating a pun upon the abreviation of her 
name. 

And was Lilias happy? Had she for- 
gotten Clayton Torrey? We will see 
presently. 














































THE SWEET SOUTH WIND. 





Whence comest thou, my sweet South Wind? 
Flying away, flying away ; 
Whence comest thou, my sweet South Wind? 
Flying away! 
I come from the mountain, 
And over the lea; 
I ripple the fountain 
And ruffle the tree ; 
Flying away, flying away! 


What bringest thou, my sweet South Wind? 
Flying away, flying away ; 
What bringest thou, my sweet South Wind ? 
Flying away. 
The voice of the bowers— 
The sweets of the lea— 
The breath of the flowers,— 
These bring I to thee ; 
Flying away, flying away! 


What sayest thou, my sweet South Wind? 
Flying away, flying away ; 
What sayest thou, my sweet South Wind? 
Flying away. 
From matin till vesper, 
As onward I rove, 
Sweet, sweet is my whisper— 
My song is of love; 
Flying away, flying away! 


Whither goest thou, my sweet South Wind ? 
Flying away, flying away; 
Whither goest thou, my sweet South Wind? 
Flying away. 
To the mountain I’m flying, 
The place of my rest, 
There, weeping and sighing, 
I sleep on its breast ; 
Flying away, flying away ! 
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We have had a very pleasant visitor in 
our sanctum—a fresh acquaintance who 
has commended himself to our favorable 
regard by animated and suggestive talk 
about literature and art, and the wants 
of the country in respective thereof, with- 
out a particle of affectation or dogmatism. 
The new comer was exceedingly well 
dressed, betrayed a cultivated taste in 
poetry, of which he presented us with 
several gems of his cwn, discoursed of 
paintings, politics, divinity, the drama— 
told some capital stories, andin every thing 
showed a true, conservative, gentleman- 
like Southern feeling, and finally left us, 
charmed with his manner and breeding, 
under the promise that he would call 
again and renew the agreeable confab 
frequently hereafter. Weapprehend you 
are curious to know, good reader, who 
this sensible and entertaining visitor may 
be. It isin your power to enter his name 
upon your own visiting list, and we would 
advise you to do so as soon as possible. 
His card is a very modest one, and runs 
thus “ Russeii’s Magazine, CHARLESTON, 


Ss. C.” 


Our new Southern contemporary com- 
mences well. There is an abundant 
variety of literary material in the first 
number, which gives evidence of a well- 
filled repertoire wherefrom to draw in 
future for the pages of the work, and the 
whole is arranged with taste and judg- 
ment; the serious and solid portions 
happily alternating with the lighter and 
more graceful articles which relieve them. 
In short, the first number of ‘“ Russell’s 
Magazine” is of a character that must 
demand the approval of every Southern 
reader, and may safely challenge the com- 
ments of Northern criticism. 

We argued well of the enterprise and 
the commencement has more than justi- 
fied our opinions d’avance. The best 
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part of Number One is the “ Editor’s 
Table,’ in which the reader will find 
*Putnam’s Monthly,” and Mr. George 
William Curtis most artistically shown 
up to public ridicule, the absurd attitudes 
being just those in which the Howadji 
has voluntarily placed himself, and the 
simious grimaces being only such as are 
constantly exhibited by monkey ‘‘ Maga.” 
We like the castigation. It is done with 


perfect good temper as a matter of public 


duty, just as a Southern gentleman would 
“chastise a negro for insolence without in 
the least lowering himself to the level of 
the offender by the manifestation of 
anger. 

The modest and manly salutatory of 
the Editors to the public concludes thus— 

“In our great country, although one, 
wearemany. There will naturally arise, 
through its immense extent, shades and 
varieties of thought and sentiment 
honestly entertained, each requiring a 
special exponent. We ask your aid for 
the establishment and support of one 
more for Southern opinion and South- 
ern feeling. They can find no ex- 
pression abroad. They have few oppor- 
tunities at home. Let us add another. 
We can not and will not anticipate disap- 
pointment. We will not believe that we 
shall meet, in any quarter, with cold 
neglect or causeless refusal, or chilling 
auguries of certain or possible failure. 
We look forward, rather, with unfalter- 
ing confidence, to cordial, frank, and 
ready appreciation of our humble but 
resolute efforts—to a determination, on 
all sides, that whatever we lack to ensure 
a successful issue, shall be promptly sup- 
plied, and that the hearts, intellect, and 
purses of all Southern men and women 
will be open for the triumphant progress 
of Russell’s Magazine.” 


Ainsi soit il! we say with all our heart. 








The Editor of the Richmond Dispatch 
pays a deserved compliment to the beauti- 
ful poem of Miss Susan Archer Talley— 
“Guy de Mayne’—published in the 
March number of the Messenger. He 
says it is “a perfect gem, which would 
shine in any volume of English or Ameri- 
can poetry.” A New York daily—the 
News—testifies its admiration of the 
verses by republishing them, but without 
giving the Messenger the proper credit. 
We are the more annoyed at this because 
we are especially proud of our poetical 
contributors among the ladies. The ex- 
quisite verses of ‘“‘ Amie,” which are like 
the songs of birds, or the perfume of 
flowers, in their spontaneity and natural- 
ness ; the graceful and tender effusions of 
the gifted “Caroline Howard,” and the 
finished pieces of Miss Talley, in which 
the music of the rhythm is so artistically 
adapted to the thoughts conveyed, now 
soft and Jute-like, and now rising to the 
strain of a clarion—all these impart to 
the pages of our magazine a charm which 
is heightened by an occasional offering of 
“Tenella,” or Miss Smiley, or the delight- 
ful authoress of “‘ Silverwood.” 


We cheerfully comply with the request 
of the Ladies of the Mount Vernon As- 
sociation with regard to the following cor- 
respondence, appeal and official report, 
by giving them a place in our magazine. 
The prospects of the Association are now 
most flattering, and there is scarcely a 
doubt that the patriotic purpose for which 
it was organized will be accomplished. 
The Hon. Edward Everett has resumed 
his effective labours in the good cause and 
is now making the banks of the Missis- 
sippi resound with his tuneful eloquence. 
At St. Louis the receipts of his splendid 
lecture on the Age and Character of 
Washington, amounted to more than One 
Thousand Dollars. There is but a single 
consideration in which the brilliant suc- 
cess of the enterprise appears to us at all 
unsatisfactory, and this is that unless the 
Ladies of the Old Dominion are exceed- 
ingly active during the current year, they 
will bear only a small part in the glorious 
achievement of securing to the country 
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the Mansion and Tomb of Washington. 
We would have them foremost in the 
work, and we call upon them everywhere, 
throughout the Commonwealth, to come 
forward with their names in aid of the 
State Society at Richmond. 

We have received a communication 
from a lady of Pennsylvania, suggesting 
to the Central Committee the propriety 
of giving to each subscriber to the fund 
some token, in the nature of an engrav- 
ing of Mount Vernon, in return for the 
amount contributed, by way of stimula- 
ting the patriotism of the sex; but we do 
not consider such a step at all necessary 
or desirable; on the contrary we think 
what is given should be a free-will offer- 
ing, and we are confident that no Ameri- 
can woman will refuse to give, according 
to her ability, to a cause which has for its 
object the highest honours that can now 
be paid to the Father of his Country, for 
the want of an equivalent or representa- 
tive of her donation. 

We invite attention to the documents 
which are subjoined— 


To GovERNOR WISE: 


Sir—It is with feelings of the deepest 
gratification that we enclose to you the 
following correspondence between Mr. 
Wm. F. Ritchie and Mr, J. A. Washing- 
ton, which has been placed at our dispo- 
sal; and we are assured that your Excel- 
lency, as a patriot and a Virginian, will 
hail with pleasure the prospect—nay, the 
certainty, now—that Virginia, at no dis- 
tant period, can take under her sacred 
charge the home and grave of Washing- 
ton, with the patriots of our country to 
care for and adorn it; for he is their Father, 
as well as her “ illustrious son |” 

In the name of all who desire, from 
love to his memory, or from national 
pride, to see the consummation of such a 
result, but especially in behalf of the 
“Ladies of the Mount Vernon Associ- 
ation of the Union,’”? who have devoted 
themselves to its attainment, we ask your 
Excellency to place this correspondence 
before the General Assembly of your 
State, which meets in December next, 
with our petition for what further legis- 
lation may be necessary to secure a suc- 
cessful and speedy arrangement with Mr. 
Washington. His present conditions of 
sale are, you perceive, the same as those 
given to Gov. Johnson nearly two years 
ago. While we can but regret that Mr. 
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Washington feels that neither consistency 
nor his personal opinions will permit him 
to act with any party but Virginia, we 
appreciate his having consented, solely to 
“ eratify others and carry out a desirable 
public measure,” to place the estate once 
more at the dleposal of Virginia. Her 
position to the Ladies of the Mount Ver- 
non Association remains materially the 
same, as no stipulations are made as to 
the source of funds to be used, &c., to 
interfere with it. 

We have asked and obtained the privi- 
lege, not only of presenting the “ pur- 
chase money” for Mount Vernon, in order 
to tender a National tribute of love and 
reverence to him whose memory should 
ever live in the hearts of his indebted 
countrymen—but, also, of a_ sufficient 
share in its custodianship to enable pres- 
ent and future generations to adorn it as 
far as a grateful nation desires, and we 
have no intention of occupying a less 
proud or gratifying position. When wo- 
man asks for gold for such a sacred 
purpose, can men and patriots withhold 
aw? Itis with confidence, therefore, that 
we expect, through the generous patron- 
age of the public, to be enabled to pre- 
sent our “‘ National purse” to your Ex- 
cellency in time to have it accompany 
your petition in our behalf to the Gene- 
ral Assembly. 

The Constitution and By-Laws, made 
obligatory by the provisions of the Char- 
ter granted to the Association on the 17th 
of last March, will be prepared by the 
first legal ability, and submitted to your 
approbation, and the Charter formally 
accepted as soon as circumstances, de- 
pending upon the successful resumption 
of our operations, and the convenience 
of the parties who are to meet on the oc- 
casion will permit. ° 

I have the honour to be, 

With sentiments of highest esteem, 
Most respectfully, yours, 
A SOUTHERN MATRON. 

President of the Ladies’ Mount Vernon 

Association of the Union. 

February, 12, 1857. 

To Gov. Wise. 


Richmond, Dec. 8, 1856. 
Mr. J. A. WasHincTon: 


Dear Sir:—Feeling a deep interest in 
the future safety and improvement of 
Mount Vernon, and being impressed with 
the propriety. and necessity of accom- 
plishing it without delay, I am impelled 
to address you, to entreat that you will 
reconsider and withdraw your determi- 
nation as expressed in your letter to the 


National Intelligencer in April last, and 
consent to place the estate once more at 
the disposal of Virginia. I do so, confi- 
dent that no differences exist which can- 
not and will not be satisfactorily ar- 
ranged; and I hope, therefore, that you 
will accede to the universal wishes of 
patriots in this matter, as your motive in 
desiring to place the estate under the pro- 
tection of Virginia, is to secure its sacred- 
ness and safety inviolate. 

Iam, with sentiments of the highest 
consideration, yours, respectfully, 

WILLIAM F. RITCHIE. 


—_— 


Mount Vernon, Jan. 1st, 1857. 
To Wiiuiam F. Rircure, Esq.: 

Dear Sir:—Owing to a prolonged ab- 
sence from home, I did not receive your 
letter of December 8th, 1856, until with- 
in a few days past. 

In order to ensure the preservation of 
Mount Vernon, I have been willing, for 
several years, to place the property in the 
hands of the State of Virginia, upon 
terms with which | believe you are al- 
réady familiar. 

From the action of our Legislature on 
the subject, [ have been led to believe 
that the State was not inclined to acquire 
it on these conditions. If I am mistaken 
in this, and it should appear, during the 
next session of the General Assembly, 
that Virginia wishes to obtain Mount 
Vernon, I should be still willing to trans- 
fer itto her in the manner I have here- 
tofore proposed in a letter dated June 
16th, 1855, addressed to Joseph Johnson, 
Esq., the late Governor of Virginia, in 
fo 9 to one of June 13th, 1855, that I 
had the honour of receiving from him. 

Although you are probably informed 
as to these conditions, and your letter 
does not seem to call for a re-statement of 
them, yet, to prevent any misapprehen- 
sion on the subject, I will take the liberty 
of calling your attention to that portion 
of my letter to Governor Johnson, con- 
taining them. 

It is as follows: 

“Should the State of Virginia desire 
to purchase Mount Vernon, she can ob- 
tain two hundred acres of it, embracing 
the tomb of Washington, the Mansion 
House, and adjacent grounds, gardens, 
&e., &e., upon the following terms, viz: 

“1st. Fhe remains of such members 
of the Washington family who are, or 
may be hereafter buried in and around 
the present vault, shall never be removed 
nor disturbed. And for the purposes of 
a family burying ground, the undersigned, 
John A. Washington and his heirs, shall 
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retain the right of enclosing and orna- 
menting one half acre of land, including 
the vault at present used, with easy ac- 
cess to it at all times. In this burying- 
ground, members of the Washington 
family, and no one else, may be interred, 
and the State shall preserve it from in- 
jury or desecration. ; 

“2nd. The State shall never alienate 
the fee simple for any lesser estate in the 
whole nor any part of the property. 

“3d. The State shall pay to John A. 
Washington, upon his making to her a 
proper conveyance and title to the pro- 
perty, the sum of two hundred thousand 
dollars in cash, or, at the option of the 
State, in Virginia six per cent. coupon 
stock, the principal and interest whereof 
shall be paid in the time and manner in 
which such stock has usually been made 
payable of late years.” 

t may not be amiss for me to say in 
conclusion, that I shall be unwilling to 
leave this matter unsettled beyond the 
expiration of the next regular session of 
the General Assembly of Virginia. A 
satisfactory arrangement of my affairs 
renders it necessary that I should be ex- 
plicit upon this point. 

1 have the honour to be, 

With the highest respect, 
Your obedient servant, 


JOHN A. WASHINGTON, 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS 
OF WASHINGTON. 


We place before you the above corres- 
pondence, with a conviction that the 
patriots in our land, who remember the 
virtues and services of the Father of his 
Country, will rejoice to learn that his 
Home and Grave can now be secured ; 
and also, that in becoming Virginia’s they 
can, in one sense, become theirs. 

The ‘Ladies’ Mount Vernon Associ- 
ation of the Union,” in procuring the 
privilege of presenting the purchase fund 
to Virginia, procured for them, through 
the Association, the opportunity, nay the 
sacred privilege, of laying their grateful 
offerings on his tomb! and thus, while 
recording in a deed never to be forgotten, 
that he does live “in the hearts of his 
countrymen,” convert that sacred spot to 
be in feeling, a national, as well as a 
hallowed shrine, around which their chil- 
dren’s children can gather, there to learn 
to love political virtue, and to compre- 
hend true greatness! Surely, this will 
keep alive love for his memory in suc- 
ceeding generations, and keep them un- 
der the influence of his example and his 
counsels, making his sacred ashes a bond 
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of union, too strong for ambition, cor- 
ruption, or mad fanaticism to sever! 


It is not known to all of you, thata 
few patriotic ladies of the South conse- 
crated themselves, three years ago, to the 
accomplishment of this great object. De- 
terred by no difficulties, discouraged by 
no apathy, they laboured on in faith, that 
the American heart was still true to 
Washington, and would in time be 
alive to the beauty and necessity of this 
work. 

By degrees they aroused towns and 
cities, States and statesmen; enlarged 
the form and title of their Association, 
in order that it might embrace every 

vatriot of every section who might desire 
it; and, finally, received a noble reward 
in the grant, on the 17th of March last, 
of a liberal charter from the Mother 
State. When thus near the attainment 
of objects dear to the heart of every 
American worthy of his birthright, Mr. 
Washingt: n, regarding some of the pro- 
visions of the charter at variance with 
the terms upon which he had expressed 
a willingness to dispose of Mount Ver- 
non to Virginia, withdrew the estate. 
His letter, now before you, shows that he 
has acceded to the wishes of patriots, and 
consented to place it once more at the 
disposal of Virginia, upon the conditions 
formerly given, In justice to Mr. Wash- 
ington, we feel constrained to state that 
he has acted with entire consistency 
throughout. Having, on the application 
of the Association to sell to them, assum- 
ed the position, that “ beautiful as is the 
tribute of gratitude these excellent and 
devoted ladies would pay to the memory 
of ‘our common father, would not the 
world cry shame on the goverpment and 
on the man who would stand by and per- 
mit such sacrifices?” Also, that his feel- 
mgs could not submit to the “ mortifica- 
tion of receiving these offerings of patri- 
otism.”” Without a change in these opin- 
ions and feelings, he could scarcely pur- 
sue a different course from the one he 
now consents to adopt, viz: to sell to and 
confine his action in the matter to Virginia 
—leaving her at liberty to make any ar- 
rangement with a third party which does 
not interfere with compliance by her, 
with his terms—which were prescribed 
before she entered into any—i. e., Vir- 
ginia must purchase from him on her 
own responsibility. We would call your 
attention to the fact, that Mr. Washing- 
ton can have no personal interest to serve 
in any of the arrangements (apart from 
the amount and mode of payment) in 
reference to the transfer of Mount Ver- 
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non. We have reason to believe that he 
only desires to secure what, in his judg- 
ment, are the surest guarantees for its 
future safety and preservation. Vir- 
ginia, too, can have no other motive. 
We can, therefore, but anticipate arrange- 
ments gratifying to all parties, when 
those who are to decide how best to guard 
his sacred ashes are only influenced in 
their joint deliberations and conclusions 
by a desire to ascertain and adopt the 
mode best adapted to secure the desired 
ends. 

Patriots of our country—Virginia has 
nobly responded to our appeal for Wash- 
ington—and for you! She has granted 
you five years in which to make your gol- 
den offerings for his tomb, and to secure 
the high honor of a share in your father’s 
homestead. What will be your course 
now to her? After proffering to become 
donors, will you ask to become borrow- 
ers, and let this holy cause fail unless 
she advances for you—trusting you for 
years for a sum ($200,000,) too paltry to 
be named when we think of your bound- 
less wealth—in short, ask her to confide 
in patriotic generosity without evidence 
of its existence? Impossible! Delica- 
ey, honor, pride, patriotism, alike forbid 
it! Relying, therefore, upon your pat- 
riotic generosity, and the universal desire 
to see Mount Vernon placed in as much 
of a national position as is prudent or 
possible under the limitation and contin- 
gencies of a federal Government, we have 
pledged ourselves and you to Virginia to 
redeem our obligations in reference to 
the “purchase fund,” by the time she 
will need it. This pledge by woman for 
woman is no light matter; for the world 
over it is known that she succeeds in 
whatever she undertakes with her heart 
and soul. Failure,:then, in this cause, 
involves not only her credit, but our coun- 
try’s, for it nf proclaim with trumpet 
tongue that gratitude cannot exist, much 
less flourish in a Republic. No, not even 
in the heart of woman! 

Washington belongs to our whole 
country, though he lies and must lie in 
his mother’s bosom. She has generously 
recognized, in consenting that his chil- 
dren of every section shall have the 
power to consecrate his last resting 

lace to be their Mecca, their Westmin- 
ister Abbey, if they choose it, where, 
under the vaulted, starry roof of God’s 
glorious firmanent, they may erect mon- 
uments of gratitude to the sons they 
may delight to honor. 


Can there be in our land, minds and 
hearts insensible to the moral beauty, or 
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necessity of this work? If so, we point 
such to the home of Shakespeare, so long 
and zaalously preserved with pride and 
care by his countrymen, and now to be 
enclosed in glass, that no destructive 
agencies may hasten the day when it must 
become dust. To our own Tennessee, who, 
with pioug care, has made her Hermitage 
the Nation’s own—for the fame of her 
adopted son had become the Nation’s 
property. To the grateful descendants 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, who are now 
calling on an indebted country to com- 
memorate their services, by a Monument 
at the cost of $300,000. And then to 
the grave of him we call Father—left in 
neglect to the murmuring dirges of his 
own Potomac! He, of whom it is said, 
** that until time shall be no more, will a 
test of the progress which our race has 
made in wisdom, and in virtue, be derived 
JSrom the veneration paid to the immortal 
name of Washington!’ 

Can aught less than a tribute never ren- 
dred before to mortal man—such a tribute 
as we now plead for—wipe out such a blot 
as this? Let then the year of 1857 test 
our progress, and be ever memorable by 
such a tribute of veneration, as will efface 
the past forever ! 

To woman, on such a mission, no heart, 
no purse should be closed. 

She, then, has but to will it—and on his 
own birth-day in 1858, the Home and 
Grave of the Father of our country, can 
be publicly and solemnly placed under 
the sacred guardianship of his Mother 
State ! 

She has but to will it, and henceforth, 
wherever the “Stars and Stripes” may 
wave, or Washington be honored, the 
Twenty-second of February will be com- 
memorated not only as ais birth-day— 
but the birth-day also of Republican grat- 
itude ! 

And in all coming time, every pilgrim 
to that hallowed shrine, from the remot- 
est regions of the earth, can ¢here learn 
who did this deed of love! 

A SOUTHERN MATRON, 

President of the Ladies’ Mount Vernon 

Association of the Union. 


REPORT FROM THE CORRESPOND- 
ING SECRETARY. 


For the benefit of those not familiar 
with the regulations of the ‘‘ Mount Ver- 
non Association,” and who may desire to 
unite with it, either as contributors or 
labourers, to honour the memory of 
Washington, the present is deemed a fitting 
occasion to state that the Association is 


















































under the direction of a Central Commit- 
tee, formed by the Southern Matron, in 
May, 1855, which is nominally located at 
Richmond ; but to make it as national as 
circumstances will permit, it is designed 
to add a member from every State, 
which unites with the Association, by the 
contributions of its citizens. The regu- 
lations of this Association provide for 
each State to have charge of its local op- 
erations, but in default of regular organ- 
ization, these duties fall to the Central 
Committee. Papers giving further in- 
formation, and the ‘‘subscription papers” 
to be used as a Registry for subscribers, 
can be obtained by application to this 
committee. 


In order to extend the privilege to as 
many patriots as possible, the contribu- 
tion of $1 will secure ‘ membership” 
and entitle the giver to have his or her 
name enrolled in that “ Registry of 
Fame—the Mount Vernon Purchase 
Book.” Subscribers for larger sums will 
be classed as donors also, All donaticns 
of $50 and upwards, will be gratefully 
acknowledged in the ‘‘ Monthly Reports” 
of the Central Committee, in order that 
our country at large may learn the names 
of her generous patriots! The organs 
for the Central Committée, are the South- 
ern Literary Messenger, Richmond, Va., 
and Godey’s Lady’s Book, Philadelphia, 
Penn., but we earnestly hope that all 
friendly papers will give these Reports 
an insertion. 

As the name, sum, and residence of 
every member is to be published in a book, 
and copies to be deposited at Mount Ver- 
non in the archives of every State in the 
Union, and to be a member will hereafter 
be regarded as a precious privilege, it is 
important to guard against all contingen- 
cies which might arise from careless col- 
lectors, impostors, or mails, causing the 
omission of names, and non reception of 
funds; therefore, we shall hereafter pur- 
sue the plan of publishing in each State 
the names of all subscribers in that State, 
as they are reported from time to time in 
a newspaper of general circulation, to be 
regarded as the Mount Vernon organ of 
the State. This will not only secure an 
early correction of errors, prompt and 
systematic action, an accurate knowledge 
of the amount subscribed, and paid in, 
but will also lessen the immense amount 
of labor entailed by our contemplated pub- 
lished registry. It will be the duty of the 
principal Director in each State to see this 
done, to file the papers, and have them 
carefully transmitted to the lst Vice Pres- 
ident of the Central Committee, for future 
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compilation. We feel assured that the 
following papers, warm advocates of our 
cause, will generously aid in this matter, 
by becoming the “ organ” of their respec- 
tive States, viz: the Pennsylvania Inqui- 
rer, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Richmond Enqui- 
rer, Richmond, Va.; Wilmington Jour- 
nal, Wilmington, N. C.; Charleston Cou- 
rier, Charleston, 8. C.; Chronicle and 
Sentinel, Augusta, Ga.; Herald and Tri- 
bune, Mobile, Alabama. 

We earnestly request that all those who 
have taken collections in the past three 
years, will arrange to commence a publi- 
cation without delay, with an asterisk to 
mark sums not yet paid up. 

Communications for the Southern Mat- 
ron cau be enclosed to the Ist Vice Presi- 
dent or Secretary at Richmond, or to any 
of the members of the Central Committee 
in the other States. 

We respectfully invite persons desiring 
to be active in this work, to communicate 
the fact at once. 

Our “ Charter,” with the above publi- 
cations, will soon be issued in pamphlet 
form. S. L. PELLET, 

Cor. Sec’y Mt. Vernon Association. 


The following are the members at pres- 
ent of the Central Committee. The hon- 
orary members, have the rank of Vice 
Presidents, but are thus gratefully desig- 
nated, to note those whose earnest support 
in the carly struggles of this cause has had 
such an influence on its fate : 

PRESIDENT. 

Tue Sournern Marron, 

Vice PREsIDENTs. 
Mrs. Wa. F. Rircuie, Richmond, Va. 
Mrs. E. F. Semmes, Richmond, Va. 
Mrs. W. H. Macraruanp, Richmond, Va. 
Mrs. W. D. Buarr, Richmond, Va. 
Mrs. B. B. Minor, Richmond, Va. 
Mrs, Joun Tyxer, Charles City, Va, 
Mrs. Wa. C. Rives, Albemarle, Va. 
Mrs. Joun B. Froyp, Washington City. 
Mrs. Hennrncnam C. Harrison, Balti- 

more, Md. 

Mrs. R. R. Warton, St. Louis, Mo. 
SECRETARY. 

Mrs. 8S. L. Petter, Richmond, Va. 
TREASURER. 

Mr. Wa. H. Macraranp, Richmond, Va. 

Honorary Mempers. 
Mrs. R. Cunninauam, Rosemonte, Lau- 
rens District, South Carolina. 

Mrs. Wa. J. Eve, Augusta, Ga. 

Mrs. P. R. Dickinson, Wilmington, N. C. 

Mrs. J. Mruwarp, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Syiv1a, or THE Last Suepuerp: An Eec- 
logue; and Other Poems. By Thomas 
Buchanan Read. Philadelphia, Parry 
and McMillan. [From James Wood- 
house, 137 Main Street. 


Mr. Read is one of the truest of our 
poets, and his writings in verse are mark- 
ed by simplicity. naturalness and feeling. 
No one bestows more care upon his 
pieces, yet they are not marred by any ap- 
pearance of constraint, and their perfect 
finish is therefore as pleasing as it is ad- 
mirable. The leading poem in the pres- 
ent volume isa lament over the iron ne- 
cessities of the present time shutting out 
from our view the Arcadian beauty of the 
Golden Age. This is the burden of the 
strain — 


“The world has lost its dewy prime; 
Alas! the Golden age is dead, 
And we are of the Iron time! 


“The wheel and loom have left our homes,— 
Our maidens sit with empty hands, 

Or toil beneath yon roaring domes, 
And fill the factory’s pallid bands. 


“ The fields are swept as by a war, 
Our harvests are no longer blithe ; 
Yonder the iron mower’s car 
Comes with his devastating scythe. 


“They lay us waste by fire and steel, 
Besiege us to our very doors; 

Our crops before the driving wheel 
Fall captive to the conquerors. 


“The pastoral age is dead, is dead! 
Of all the happy ages chief; 

Let every mower bow his head, 
In token of sincerest grief.” 


As a specimen of Mr. Read’s versifica- 
tion, these stanzas are as good perhaps as 
any we could quote, but the following 
will serve as a better illustration of the 
perfectness of which we have spoken as 
a striking characteristic of the author. 
Nothing could be more complete, accord- 
ing to our thinking— 


“ What time came in the welcome spring, 
The happy majden looked abroad, 

And saw her lover gayly fling 
The flax athwart the sod. 


“Hither and thither the yellow seed 
Young Leon sprinkled o’er the plain, 
As a farmer to his feathery breed 
Full hands of golden grain. 


“As o’er the yielding mould he swayed, 
He whistled to his measured tread 

A happy time; for he saw the maid 
Spinning the future thread. 


“Or saw the shuttle in her room 
Fly like a bird, from hand to hand 

And then his arm, as at a loom 
Swung wider o’er the land. 


“He wondered what the woof would be, 
Or for the poor, or for the proud ? 

A bridal garment fluttering free ? 
Or formal winding-shroud ?” 


We are gratified to find that Mr. Read 
in his pursuit of art as a painter has lost 
none of his early love of poetry, and we 
hope to have further offerings from his 
Muse on the banks of the Arno. 


Tue American Form Boox: Tute and 
Sands. Published by A. Morris. Rich- 
mond, Va. 1857. 


This is not only a new edition of the 
Form Book published by Mr. A. H. Sands 
in 1853: but it contains an entire addi- 
tional volume, embracing the laws of the 
several States in relation to Conveyances, 
Aliens, Building Fund Associations, Bills 
of Exchange, and other matter, which 
will very much, increase its usefulness to 
the profession as a manual in matters of 
every day practice. Mr. Morris has 
brought it out in a very beautiful volume, 
bound in the finest law calf and of a most 
convenient size for the habitual use of the 
members of the bar, 


Poetry AND Prose ror THe Youna. The 
First and Last Oath ; with other Sto- 
ries. By Caroline Howard. Charles- 
ton: Southern Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, No. 229 King Street. 1856. 


“Caroline Howard” is known to the 
readers of our magazine as a contributor 
of very graceful veises. The little col- 
lection of Stories now under our eye was 
designed for the amusement and instruc- 
tion of children, but it is not juvenile in 
any disparaging sense of the term, On 
the contrary the work may be read with 
pleasure and profit by ‘children of a lar- 
ger growth.” We commend the stories, 
however, especially to the young folks as 








1857.] 


calculated to afford them a delightful re- 
lief from the drudgery of their school 
books, and we congratulate them that so 
gifted a lady as the author has turned her 
attention to elevating the standard of the 
Sunday school libraries. 


Burak Hovssz. By Charles Dickens, ( Boz.) 
With Thirty-Seven Illustrations. From 
Designs by Phiz and Cruikshank. In 
Two Volumes. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson. No. 102 Chestnut Street. 
[From G. M. West, Under the Exchange 
Hotel. 


We need say nothing at this late day of 
the merits of this remarkable work of the 
most popular of English novelists, but 
can only express our gratification that so 
excellent an edition of it has been laid 
before the American public. The vol- 
umes of ‘ Bleak House” are uniform with 
those of David Copperfield and other pre- 
vious writings of Dickens, which Mr, Pe- 
terson has recently published. The edi- 
tion is likely to be accepted as the stand- 
ard one for the American collectors of 
books. 


The daintiest little volumes that we 
have ever seen from the American press 
are those cabinet editions of Tennyson’s 
and Longfellow’s Poems, in blue and gold, 
brought out by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields 
of Boston. Mr. Woodhouse has sent us 
the Prose works of Longfellow, in uni- 
form style, comprising Hyperion, Outre 
Mer, Kavanagh, and some critical Es- 
says. The books are too luxurious for 
the library shelves of the rougher sex, 
but deserve to adorn the boudoir table of 
every lady in the land. Their purity of 
sentiment renders them unexceptionable 
reading for the most refined, and no gen- 
tleman could make a more tasteful pres- 
ent to a lady friend. 


Art AND Scenery IN Evrope. With other 
Papers. Being chiefly Fragments from 
the Port Folio of the late Horace Bry- 
NEY Watuace, Esquire, of Philadel- 
phia. Parry & McMillan. 1857. 


Literary Criticisms aND Orner Papers. 
Same Author and Publishers. |From 
James Woodhouse, 137 Main Street. 


No one can read these thoughtful vol- 
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umes, without a feeling of sad regret that 
the gifted man whose reflections on art, 
literature and life they embody, should 
have died so young and under circum- 
stances so mournfully tragic. Mr. Wal- 
lace was a strong thinker and a thorough- 
ly honest writer, and had he lived must 
have made some imperishable contribu- 
tions to the literature of his country. Dis- 
ease and care combined to unsettle his 
fine mind and at the age of thirty-five he 
died by his own hand in Paris. The frag- 
mentary compositions here gathered to- 
gether, bave therefore a melancholy in- 
terest apart from their intrinsic merit 
which was sufficient to command the ad- 
miration of Webster, and attract the no- 
tice of Auguste Comte. 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever, 
(you have no doubt seen that somewhere 
before, good reader,) and so a work of 
the highest genius is a perpetual blessing 
to mankind. When will Waverley ever go 
out of fashion? when will the Rose of 
Tully Veolan lose its bloom and fra- 
grance? Very many heroines have been 
introduced to our acquaintance since the 
graceful phantoms, no, the charming 
flesh and blood women of Sir Walter, 
were first presented to us—but none of 
them can make us forget our Waverley 
loves, these are always young and sweet 
and sympathetic. Here come Miss Brad- 
wardine and Lucy Bertram into our 
company again, as fresh and lovely as 
ever, in the exquisite Household Edition 
of the Waverley Novels just commenced 
by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, of Boston. 
Waverley and Guy Mannering, each in 
two volumes, have reached us through 
Mr. A. Morris, «f this city, and we have 
the promise of a fovel every month, un- 
til the whole series shall have been is- 
sued. The enterprise is no light one on 
the part of the publishers, especially 
when we take into consideration the many 
American editions which have already 
appeared,—some of them of fair typo- 
graphical merit. Hundreds of thousands 
of copies of these novels have been scat- 
tered through the land, and yet we are 
gratified to know that the demand for the 
new Household Edition has exceeded 
the expectations of the house which is- 
sues it. This fact shows that the peo- 
ple of the United States are a reading 
people, and that good books in a good 
form will always meet with a ready 
sale. We need only remark of the ex- 
ternals of the four volumes already re- 
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ceived that they fulfil the promise of the 
specimen sheets sent out in advance; the 
paper is white and firm, the print clear 
and finished, and the steel engravings, of 
which two are given in each volume, of 
the highest style of the art. 


Arctic Apventure: By Sea and Land, 
Srom the Earliest Date to the Last Ex- 
peditions in Search of Sir John Frank- 
lin. Edited by Eves Sarcent. With 
maps and illustrations. Boston: Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co., 1857. [From 
James Woodhouse, 137 Main Street. 


Mr. Epes Sargent is an industrious 
maker of books, and has seized upon the 

resent moment of vivid interest in Arctic 
bs slorations, created by the appearance 
of Dr. Kane’s great work and the melan- 
choly death of that “noble Sailor boy,” 
to bring out a volume fora “run.” It is 
a Yankee enterprise decidedly, but the 
book itself is a valuable bemeplintion from 
the writings and memoranda of eminent 
Arctic navigators, and any one desirous 
of “reading up” the whole subject of 
Polar discoveries can do so with little 
trouble and expense by procuring a copy 
of it. 


Toincs Nor Generatty Known: A 
Popular Hand Book of Facts not Readi- 
ly Accessible in Literature, History and 
Science. Edited by Davin A. WELLs. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company 
1857. 


Upon general principles we are dis- 

sed to receive volumes like the present 
with little favour, because they seem to 
offer an easy way, a ride by the rail, as it 
were, to knowledge, and we think that 
very much of the superficial learning and 
shallow observation of the present day 
may be traced to the employment of these 
mental labour-saving machines. Never- 
theless they are useful as books of refer- 
ence, and save the scholar the trouble 
sometimes of looking up a fact in a huge 
Encyclopedia, or refreshing his memory 
by examining a ponderous history. Mr. 
Wells has put together many curious 
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and important things in this work, and to 
those who will use it in subservience to 
a fuller and more methodized reading in 
history and science, it will be a profitable 
acquisition. 


Tue Americans IN Japan: An Abridg- 
ment of the Government Narrative of the 
U. S. Expedition to Japan Under Com- 
modore Perry. By Roperr Tomes. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company, 
1857. [From A. Morris, 97 Main 
Street. 


We are not particularly fond of abridg- 
ments in general, but the author of this 
one has a peculiar right to reduce the 
ponderous work of the Government into 
smaller dimensions, since he contributed 
originally much of the material, and 
knows much better than any body else 
can, how to cut out considerable portions 
without injuring the unity of the narra- 
tive. The Government volumes were so 
costly as to be wholly out of the reach of 
the million, and it was therefore desirable 
that an abridgment of it should be offered 
at a reasonable price. Mr. Tomes has 
performed an acceptable service in ar- 
ranging this convenient work for publi- 
cation. 


The Fourth Annual Report of the 
Board of Managers of the Petersburg 
Library Association has just been sub- 
mitted to us in a neat pamphlet from the 
press of O. Ellyson of Petersburg, Va. 
his Association, which is under excel- 
lent management, has done much to re- 
fine and‘elevate the taste of the commu- 
nity that sustains it. With a Library of 
nearly 5000 volumes, and a Reading 
Room, in which the leading English and 
American journals and periodicals are to 
be found, it offers to the public a Winter 
Course of Lectures from gentlemen of 
acknowledged ability, and leaves no in- 
trumentality of popular instruction unem- 
ployed. As long as it remains under the 
control of such able and efficient officers 
as are now at the head of its affairs, it 
must continue to prosper. 











